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T. set the stage for a good year 


in high-school literature classes — 


Good Times Through Literature 
Exploring Life Through Literature 
The United States in Literature 
England in Literature 
Illustrations—many in four colors—catch the eyes and interest 


of today’s picture-minded teen-agers ... put them in a want-to- 
read frame of mind right away. 


Selections hold that interest as students find their own en- 
thusiasms and concerns reflected by outstanding writers of the 
past and present. 


Organization of the books helps boys and girls get full idea 
value from every selection—and starts them along reading trails 
they’re likely to follow further. 


Study aids—from teaser headnotes to dictionary-type glossaries 
—keep reading power growing right along with literary appre- 
ciation throughout the high-school years. 

Have you received your America Reads Calendar-Almanac for 1958-1959? 


If not, write for your copy—ten colorful pages of illustrations and literary 
anniversaries to suggest reading by or about 119 literary personalities. 


scott, Moresman 
and Company 


Chicago11 Atlanta5 Dallas2 PaloAlto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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o* » FOR THE SPACE AGE 


Readings for the Atomic Age 
* Edited by M. David Hoffman * 


An outstanding collection of essays, plays, poems and stories dealing with 
the impact of atomic science on society—including such selections as Set Your 
Clock at U285 by Norman Corwin, Atomic Energy As a Human Asset by 
Arthur H. Compton, and Modern Man Is Obsolete by Norman Cousins, in the 
authors’ own words. Illustrated. Class Price, $2.25 


From Earth to Moon 


Jules Verne 


Science fiction today—fact tomorrow! A masterpiece of fantasy from the 
foremost writer of science fiction, adapted for easy readability and presented 
in a simple, controlled vocabulary by Dr. Lawrence H. Feigenbaum. Vividly 
ear attractively designed, accompanied by reading aids. Class 
Price, $1.80. 


War of the Worlds and the Time Machine 
H. G. Wells 


Two great science fiction stories, by 
an illustrious practitioner of the genre, 
in a single volume. Young space cadets 
and time travelers will thrill to these 
adventures—and learn to appreciate the 
best of the literature of the imagination. 
Edited by Lou P. Bunce, abundantly 
illustrated, with stimulating question 
material. Class Price, $1.98. 


20,000 Leagues Under the Sea 


Jules Verne 


The vivid prophetic narrative in a 
new, easy-to-read illustrated edition. A 
timely classic, adapted by Ardis Edwards 
Burton and supplied with valuable ques- 
tion material and suggested activities. 
Class Price,. $1.65. 


“BETTER SPEECH" RECORDS COURSE “LIVING ENGLISH" RECORDS 


For Teaching English to Students 
$9.95 Complete Speaking Spanish, Italian or German! 

* 40 Lessons on 4 Long-Playing High Fidelity} In similar format as ‘Better Speech’ Records 

. . peech sage Dictionary in each set. Price $9.95 net. 
Comprenhensive Manvel of Correct S “Livag English" Records for students speaking 

* Manual of Correct Usage Spanish 

(0 Complete Better Speech Records Course : Italian 


German 
Extra Manuals $1 Each Extra Manuals and Dictionaries, $1 Each 


175 FIFTH AVE. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY tony. 


The man who 
reads dictionaries 


© Robert Christie Photo 
JACQUES BARZUN, 


author and educator, says: 


“ [nave found Webster’s New World 
Dictionary, College Edition, in- 
variably instructive, full, and ex- 
tremely easy to use. The definitions 
are not only terse and clear but also 
elegant—a pleasure to read, in sharp 
contrast with the clumsiness of cer- 
tain recent lexicographers. I am par- 
ticularly struck by the quality of the 
etymologies and the help given by 
most of the illustrations and all of 


the tables. In short, this is the desk- : 


size dictionary I have been waiting 
for.” 


WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
is approved and used in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States and 
Canada. Acceptance on such a scale could 
result from only one thing—demonstrated 
superiority in serving teachers and students. 


$5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 
Also Available in Student Binding, $3.95 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY 


of American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
142,000 entries e 1,760 pages 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


TO BE CONSIDERED 


when you require or recommend 
a dictionary for your classes... 


Only Webster’s New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is based on the 
unabridged Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second Edition 
—relied on as “the Supreme 
Authority” throughout the English- 
speaking world. 

Only Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is produced by a com- 
pany which has specialized entirely 
in dictionary publishing — for over 
100 years. 


Only Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is kept up to date by a 
large, permanent staff of experts 
who are specialists in dictionary 
making. 

And New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is required or recom- 
mended by nearly all colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


CROSSWORD PUZZLES 
FOR 
CLASSROOM USE 


English Grammar Puzzle 


Defines 30 grammatical 
terms, @.g., parts of speech, 
case, clause, phrase, etc. 


American Literature Puzzle 


Identifies 26 American 
18th & 19th century authors 
by their works. 


English Literature Puzzle 
Identifies 30 English 
authors by their works. 
Price of each puzzle: 
$1! plus 10¢ postage per 100 copies. 
10% discounts on $5 orders. 


ORDER FROM 


J. S. Peterson 
94 W. Manor St. 


Altadena, California 
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ATTRACTIVE NEW 


JUNIOR BOOKS FROM 


By SHIRLEY BELDEN. Freeing herself from her mother’s 
apron strings wasn’t easy for Judith, but working in a friend’s 
Cape Cod gift shop and meeting new friends helped her acquire 
the self-reliance she needed. Decorations by Genia. 

Ages 12-16. $2.75 


KALENA 


By ESMA RIDEOUT BOOTH. This story of an African gir] 
brings the lives and problems of the young people of an emerging 
continent into a new perspective. Illustrated by E. Harper 
Johnson. Ages 14 up. $3.00 


YOUNG DOCTOR OF NEW AMSTERDAM 


By NORMA WOOD JAMES. A vivid picture of the early days of 
New Amsterdam, the Dutch settlements up the Hudson River, 
and the castles of the Indian Long House. A young man of 
courage and integrity overcomes great obstacles to become a 
physician and to lead a happy life with the girl he loves. Illus- 
trated by Victor Dowling. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


THE GREAT GARCIAS 


By GLADYS MALVERN. The true but fantastic adventures of 
a family of great musicians moving through the musical world of 
Paris, London, Rome, and New York told with compassionate 
understanding by an author who knows the stage. Decorations 
by Alan Moyler. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


MIRACLE OF SAGE VALLEY 


By JANET RANDALL. Lonely Pat, sent to the ranch, finds her- 
self helping with the work and saving the beautiful but desper- 
ately hurt palomino. When summer ends, it is a happy and 
affectionate girl who stays on. Decorations by Brinton Turkle. 

Ages 12-16. $2.75 


THE PAGEANT OF SOUTH AMERICAN HISTORY 

Revised edition by ANNE MERRIMAN PECK. From prehis- 
toric days to the present, a fine account of the economic and social 
development of the great continent to the south of us. It is spiced 
with the author’s knowledge of its culture, art, and legends. 
Illustrated. All Ages. $6.00 


LONGMAN'S, GREEN AND CO. « 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


Pia 
SAND IN MY CASTLE 


24 in ‘58 


As publishers, we take pride in the fact that, within a single 
year, we have been able to bring out all 24 separate items 
in the Olympic Adventures program — six reading and lit- 
erature anthologies for grades 7 through 12, six Teacher’s 
Manuals, six Reading Workshops and Tests, and six Many 
Voices longplay record albums. 


This publishing achievement was made possible, in part, by 
the coordinated efforts of 124 people directly associated 
with the project — teachers, authors, editors, advisers, edi- 
torial assistants, copy editors, artists, designers, photog- 
raphers, secretaries, audio technicians, recording artists, 
and many others. 


In addition, and most important, thousands of classroom 
teachers who have used previous editions of the Adventures 
books took the time to give us their helpful suggestions and 
criticisms. It can be said, quite truthfully, that the Olympics 
were made in the classroom. 


We like to think that all the people who helped to make the 
Olympics find pleasure in knowing that the hundreds of 
thousands of hours devoted to this project have made pos- 
sible literally hundreds of millions of hours of worthwhile 
reading experiences for new generations of junior and 
senior high school students. 


HB HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
=a New York 17 ¢ Chicago | ¢ Pasadena 2 


For Grades 9 through 12 


WORKBOOKS AND HANDBOOKS 
FOR BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


A complete program of instruction, practice, testing, and review in all 
the fundamentals of English. Lessons that stress oral practice, proof- 
reading, and originality in writing, with emphasis on “learning by doing” 
(the use of language skills in many situations). A special Handbook 
section contains rules and definitions to serve as permanent reference 
for students. Complete in themselves, the Workbooks and Handbooks 
can be used independently or tied into any basic English program. 


COMPLETE TESTING PROGRAM 


A thorough program of Pretests, Check Tests, Mastery Tests, and Final 
Tests to diagnose student needs, evaluate student understanding, and 
measure individual mastery of each skill. Prepared in separate 64-page 
booklets for each grade. 


Kow, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 


A Selected List of Titles 
for High School English Reading 


Andrews: THE PERFECT TRIBUTE School Ed. $1.08 


Barrie: THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON M.S.A. Ed. 2.20 
REPRESENTATIVE PLAYS 3.00 


Galsworthy: THE FORSYTE SAGA M.S.A. Ed. 3.50¢ 
REPRESENTATIVE PLAYS 8.00 


Hardy: THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE M.S.L. Ed. 
Hemingway: THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 

James: SMOKY, THE COWHORSE School Ed. 
Muntz: THE GOLDEN WARRIOR M.S.A. Ed. 
Paton: CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY M.S.A. Ed. 
Pyle: SOME MERRY ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD M.S.A. Ed. 
Rawlings: THE YEARLING School Ed. 
Sherwood: ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS 

Wharton: ETHAN FROME M.S.A. Ed. 


All prices are subject to school discount. 


For further information, write to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


1.50¢ 
3.00T 
2.40 
1.95¢ 
1.95¢ 
2.60 
2.88 
3.00T 
2.00 
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“Read science in an 


English class?” 


The student asking that question 
didn’t realize that all reading has a 
place in the English class. Nor did he 
know that different subjects need dif- 
ferent skills, and that often the task of 
teaching these skills falls on the English 
teacher. 


You know, of course, that the student 
reading science or math needs special- 
ized skills in addition to the common 
skills basic to all reading. 


Yet, although scattered research had 
shown this to be true, and some teaching 
had been done with this idea in mind, 
nowhere existed a group of texts which 
developed, in an organized manner, the 
special skills needed for the subject 
areas. 


Happily, however, this condition has 
been remedied. The Be a Better Reader 
texts by Nila Banton Smith of New York 
University develop not only the special 
skills needed for reading literature, social 
studies, science, and mathematics, but 
they provide a firm foundation in the 
skills common to all reading. 


The six Be a Better Reader texts form 
a complete and thorough program for 
both developmental and remedial read- 
ing. Applicable to both average and 
gifted students, they are particularly ap- 
propriate today when stress is being laid 
on fully utilizing the talents of the gifted 
student. 


For complete details on how these 
unique books achieve their aims, write: 


Educational Book Division, 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 


Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


An Important NEW Aid 
For Students Preparing for 
College Entrance Tests... 


SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TESTS 
IN VOCABULARY 


@ JOSEPH R. ORGEL. This needed new 
booklet helps students prepare effectively 
for the vocabulary phase of the College 
Entrance Scholastic Aptitude Test. Included 
also are sections on New York State 
Regents Scholarship Examinations, and on 
New York Stote Regents Examinations. 
Students are introduced to all the vocabu- 
lary question types now commonly used in 
the examinations mentioned above. Pri- 
mary emphasis is devoted to College En- 
trance Tests, with a wealth of questions 
closely resembling in content, and tech- 
nique, those actually given by the College 
Entrance Board. Proper use of this booklet 
is a significant step towards better per- 
formance on all the tests mentioned, and 
on other examinations of the same type. 


NET CLASS PRICE 50¢ 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


7| Fifth Avenue @ New York 3 


The Spontaneous Speaking 
Vecabulary of Children 
in Primary Grades 


A Word List with tabulations for 
Kindergarten and Grades |, Il, III 
By Helen A. Murphy and Others 
Also Available: 

High Interest—Low Vocabulary 
Reading Materials 
By Helen B. Sullivan and 
Lorraine E. Tolman. 
Can We Help “——< to Write? 
B. Alice Crossley 
Guidance for the uae Teacher 
By Douglas S. Arbuckle 
Television for Children 
By Ralph Garry and Others 
Success in First Grade Reading 
By Donald D. Durrell 
Preterence Studies in Elementary 
School Social Studies 
By W. Linwood Chase and 
Gilbert M. Wilson 
All publications $1.00 each 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION 
332 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. 


Highlights 


E. P. DUTTON 
& COMPANY 


THE DREAM OF ARCADIA 

American Writers and Artists in Italy, 1760-1915 
By VAN WYCK BROOKS. From Benjamin West 
and Copley to Gertrude Stein—the story of Amer- 
ican writers and artists who sought, and found, 
inspiration in Italy. 7 $4 


BALTHAZAR 


By LAWRENCE DURRELL. The same seductive 
setting (Alexandria), the same characters that won 
Justine such extraordinary acclaim, making it the 

at literary success of 1957. BALTHAZAR is 
abe as sensuous and haunting—an even more 
dramatic story of passion and murder—of the 
perversity and paradox of love. $3.50 


THIS LAND FULFILLED 


By CHARLES A. BRADY, author of Stage of 
Fools. A splendid historical novel of Lief Eric- 
son’s voyage to America, of the conflict between 
a pagan Viking and the new-won Christians, and 
of the love between a Norse king’s foster son and 
a beautiful Irish girl. Endpaper map. $3.95 


JACOB 


By JEAN CABRIES. France calls it “astound- 
ing” ... “a masterpiece.” Written by a young 
Frenchman of great brilliance, based on the Bible 
story of Jacob. This is fiction on a grand scale— 
a novel of a man’s spiritual development and of 
life in a community 4,000 years ago. $4.95 


SAPPHO: A Play in Verse 

By LAWRENCE DURRELL, author of Justine. 
Like Christopher Fry, Durrell is a brilliant vane 
-wright-poet. This dream of Sappho—the lovely 
talented poet of Lesbos who becomes a bitter, 
avenging conqueror—is one of his most haunting 
books. $3.50 


JOURNEY TO CHRISTMAS 


By B. J. CHUTE, author of Greenwillow. A 
Christmas story as timeless and refreshing as 
Greenwillow. The story of an 18-year-old boy 
whose unwilling act of kindness started a chain 
of events that touched even the heart of Barren 
the Mean Man. Illustrated by Eric Blegvad. $1.50 


GRAMERCY PARK 


By GLADYS BROOKS. Memories of a New York 
Girlhood—Charming reminiscences of growing up 
in the city at the turn of the century. By the wife 
of Van Wyck Brooks. Full-color frontispiece. $4.00 


SMALL MOMENTS 


ie RICHARD CHURCH, author of Over the 

“+ 42 of the author’s superb contributions 
ra The Christian Science Monitor—a view of the 
world that is pure delight. Wood engravings by 
Joan Hassall. $5.00 


The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Volume XLVII 


October 1958 


The Lucky Crowd—Contemporary 
British Fiction 


Bruce Harkness 


More novels now are being published yearly in England than in the United 
States, and the “Angry Young Men” of England are well known on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Mr. Harkness, an assistant professor of English at the University 
of Illinois who spent a year in England on a Fulbright award, analyzes the 


characteristics of recent British novels. 


ii Is notoriously difficult to under- 

stand the history or literature of re- 
cent times: we are all too close to the 
events; time, that housemaid of the 
arts, hasn’t finished her cleaning yet; 
she is still stirring up dust. If that is 
true, how much more difficult still is 
it to survey literature which is strictly 
contemporary. An impossible task. Yet 
perhaps it should be attempted, in case 
everything disappears under the car- 

et. 

To make this particular vice appear 
a virtue is the first job of the critic. 
There were, depending on which 
newspaper you read, three thousand, 
thirty-six hundred, or between three 
and four thousand new novels, pub- 
lished in Britain last year. Who can 
pretend to have read a tenth of them? 
A critic could not so much as Uist 
author and title of them all in one 
article. Shall his article be a catalogue 


of the one-hundred best articles and 
titles? Shall he give a capsule plot 
summary for seventy-five books? Shall 
he go to the other extreme and write 
on only one novelist, a “representa- 
tive figure”? Somewhere between. an 
orgy of name-dropping, as if the re- 
viewer were a movie starlet talking 
to a producer, and a myopic staring 
at one man, the critic must take his 
stand. Perhaps this is why “move- 
ments” and “schools” are so cher- 
ished by the critic and literary his- 
torian. If he can get a firm grip on 
that handle of the frying pan of con- 
temporary literature, he'll not fall 
into the fire produced by three thou- 
sand new novels (a year!). He can 
then define his group, discuss its out- 
look, quarrel over who shall be con- 
sidered “in” or who “on the fringe of”; 
and, finally, he can discuss whether 
there ever was such a school in the 
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first place. Perhaps its handiness for 
the historian accounts for some of the 
prominence of the Bloomsbury Group 
in the writings about a slightly earlier 
period than ours. 


One disadvantage the critic of con- 
temporary literature faces is of his 
own making and is entirely false. He 
tends to worry about which books 
will become “classics,” which author 
will still be read a hundred years from 
now. As Walter Allen points out in 
his pamphlet, The Novel To-day 
(1955), to which I am indebted for 
some of my points, this is to ask the 
wrong question. Of course, he says, 
we have no perspective on current 
books, but “the contemporary novel is 
important to us precisely because it is 
contemporary, because it is ours in a 
way that novels of the past can never 
be; and the less we try to imagine how 
it will seem to posterity the better. It 
will seem very different no doubt, but 
then the generations that compose 
posterity will be very different from 
us.” It is how and why the contempo- 
rary novel is important to us that 
matters. 


Taking all these things into account, 
one must bluntly say that the novel 
that speaks most strongly to the reader 
of today is being written by a group 
sometimes known as “The Angry 
Young Men’”—Kingsley Amis, John 
Wain, Iris Murdoch, John Braine, 
Roger Longrigg, John Osborne the 
dramatist. Not all of them men, not all 
of them angry at the life about them— 
one not even a novelist. Of course 
there are several more young writers 
who represent this new post-war atti- 
tude, but these are representative 
though they naturally have points of 
difference among themselves. Amis 
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and Wain are by far the best as well as 
the best known.’ 


Post-World War II Novels 


For a while after World War II, 
British novels seemed stagnant. The 
prestige novelists had left their best 
work, and what new novelists ap- 
peared wrote as if they were still in 
the "I'wenties and "Thirties. Graham 
Greene’s The End of the Affair 
(1951) found less acceptance than 
usual, perhaps because of its use of 
miracle in crucial details of the plot; 
The Quiet American (1955), less re- 
ligious, nevertheless lacked much of 
Greene’s previous strength. The char- 
acter who played devil’s advocate, 
once so vital a part of the Greene for- 
mula (think of the policeman in The 
Power and the Glory), was given short 
shrift: Greene’s hatred of the innocent, 
liberal point of view, first noticeable 
in his treatment of Ida in Brighton 
Rock, had become more intense and 
more damaging in his treatment of 
Pyle, the American. In consequence 
the whole theme of the novel was 
unmoving. Elizabeth Bowen’s A 
World of Love (1955) still had the 
delicate style, the sensitive portrayal 
of womanhood, but a moment’s com- 
parison with earlier work such as The 
House in Paris showed a great falling 
off. Henry Green’s experiments with 
dialogue, Nothing (1950) and Doting 


*Kingsley Amis: Lucky Jim, 1954; That 
Uncertain Feeling, 1955; 1 Like It Here, 1958. 
John Braine: Room at the Top, 1957. Roger 
Longrigg: A High-Pitched Buzz, 1956; Switch- 
board, 1957. Iris Murdoch: Under the Net, 
1954; The Flight from the Enchanter, 1956, The 
Sandcastle, 1957. John Osborne: Look Back in 
Anger, 1956; The Entertainer, 1957. John Wain: 
Hurry on Down, 1953 (called Born in Cap- 
tivity in the U. S.); Living in the Present, 
1955; The Contenders, 1958. 


THE LUCKY CROWD 


(1952), were interesting, indeed fas- 
cinating, to the devotees of technique, 
but they seemed a dead end. 


Ivy Compton-Burnett, Wyndham 
Lewis, Joyce Cary, C. P. Snow, An- 
thony Powell, L. P. Hartley were 
carrying on and consolidating reputa- 
tions made before the war. But adding 
nothing new, though Lewis especially 
shows signs of a real critical “revival.” 
Angus Wilson appeared after the war, 
but seemed closely in the tradition of 
the slightly earlier satirists, Huxley, 
Waugh. His Hemlock and After 
(1952) is a brilliant satiric novel, but 
loses a good deal of force because the 
satire is not embedded in dramatiza- 
tion of characters or in the story-line, 
so much as added in the constant, 
overly-packed, expositional-asides to 
the reader: 


Elizabeth was in as malicious a mood 
towards her father that morning as 
her brightly disguised boredom with 
life made possible... . [There follows 
a page of authorial interpretation. ] 

“Limbering up, Daddy?” she said. 
“Doesn’t the uric acid make it dif- 
ficult? Or don’t the deadly crystals 
give you their familiar message for 
the ageing?” 

Bernard threw his head back and 
roared with laughter too hearty to 
suggest that he cared for the joke. The 
strained of his daughter's 
speech confirmed him in his decision 
to try to probe and relieve the causes 
of her distaste for life. 

A conversation in which each party 
is concerned to expose and help the 
other is not an easy one... . 


- Most of the satire, as this selection 
illustrates, is buried in over-subtle 
sentences such as the one on Bernard’s 
laughter. And Wilson did not have a 
oe or popular success. 


New Voices 


Until 1953 and 1954, therefore, 
there was (as one is fond of saying) 
no “new voice.” For the literary move- 
ment of a period, as Orwell shrewdly 
remarked, is not make up of the 
writers mentioned most often in the 
leading journals so much as of the 
writers that the people of about thirty- 
five and younger are excited by and 
are talking about. The other writers 
are “middle generation.” 


Then Hurry on Down (1953) and 
Lucky Jim (1954) were hurled into 
the puddle of British literature within 
a few months of each other. Wain and 
Amis spoke out sturdily: the new 
voice was lusty, non-political, funny, 
and immediately successful. Lucky 
Jim Dixon has become, rightly or 
wrongly, the touchstone of the whole 
attitude toward life. 


Garnet Bowen, hero of Amis’s lat- 
est novel, attacked “influence hunt- 
ing” and “parallel drawing” in a 
formula that Amis has reverted to in 
a letter to the Times Literary Sup- 
plement: “I await your reviewer's dis- 
covery that, of Messrs. A. J. Cronin 
and Graham Greene, the former is the 
pioneer, since there is a priest in The 
Keys of the Kingdom and another 
priest in The Power and the Glory.” 
Yes, making parallels is a dangerous 
business; but it must be done to 
establish a “school.” Amis and Wain 
fit the generalizations at more points 
than the other writers. 


Our composite “new novelist” is 
also a practising poet and reviewer. 
Because his first book is either the 
best or the funniest, or because he has 
written only one as yet, we tend to 
guess his work is autobiographical in 
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essence if not in detail. He and his 
hero strike the reader, by the tone 
of the book, as the same fellow. He 
has a background as follows. (Many 
of the older people feel he’s jolly well 
lucky to have it, too.) From a family 
which at any rate he considers work- 
ing-class, he has come up through the 
local grammar school to Oxford, the 
hard way (by state scholarships), and 
is suspicious of the middle-brow, 
middle-class society in which he finds 
himself. He is teaching at a provincial, 
red-brick university (Amis at Swan- 
sea; Wain for some years at Reading 
before becoming a full-time writer; 
Iris Murdoch, however, at Oxford), 
which he likes despite all the phonies 
entrenched there. Social-minded, he is 
non-political in the narrower sense; 
he makes the best of his life in the 
welfare state (which he wants but 
doesn’t like) by turning all his energies 
to laughing at fakes and frauds, and 
enjoying his attractive wife, his three 
children, and his beer. It is his social 
duty as it is his pleasure to live his 
private life and let “issues” go hang. 

In all this he differs greatly from 
the public school men of earlier gener- 
ations, the well-to-do Spenders, Au- 
dens, Forsters, Huxleys. The new 
writer is provincial, as opposed to the 
metropolitan and cosmopolitan Lon- 
don clique of the "Twenties and 
"Thirties. (A controversy raged in the 
New Statesman and Nation in 1953 
over whether that sentence would 
make any sense or not.) He does not 
go to the Left Bank; he does not go 
to Germany as did Isherwood and 
Spender. He is not “engaged” in the 
Labour Party, the communists, or the 
socialists. In a word he is “lower-class,” 
but highly trained. (It is surprising 
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how much of all this turns on educa- 
tion.) And he is new. 

Henry Green’s Living (1929), a very 
good “proletarian” novel, was written 
by the son of the factory owner! Even 
Orwell, most honest of leftists and 
source of many of the attitudes found 
in the new writers, was “middle class” 
by origin and attended Eton. Earlier 
working-class writers in England had 
either been completely assimilated into 
a higher station, or were rarities (Tres- 
sall with The Ragged Trousered Phi- 
lanthropists). Now a whole new group 
appeared. If not academic, as in the 
composite portrait just drawn, the 
writers or their heroes are “in” the 
new kind of business—new light 
industries, television, advertising. A 
High-Pitched Buzz of Longrigg is 
more purely comic, but it and Room 
at the Top of Braine are examples. It 


is from that vantage point that the 


novelist glares at his society. 


But what kind of novel does this 
man write? What are its origins? One 
might almost call them old-fashioned 
in some ways, eighteenth- or nine- 
teenth-century picaresque. English re- 
viewers already quarreled with that 
label, but if a picaresque novel has an 
individual and forthright hero and a 
pattern of geographical movement 
(which is subordinated to the end of 
portraying a series of characters, none 
of them deeply, the end being to bring 
in different types), then the word is 
just. It is interesting to note, further- 
more, that Garnet Bowen, in Amis’s 
novel, says point-blank that Henry 
Fielding is the only non-contemporary 
novelist he can read. 

The novels are in reaction, one 
might continue, to the highly-styled 
works of what a lucky Jim would call 
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the “sensitivity crowd”—the Jamesians, 
the Woolfs, the Bowens. Nor are the 
books heavy with ideas; they are social 
comedies. Experimental technique, a 
third characteristic of modern fiction, 
is also forgotten. Amis, according to an 
interview with Braine, writes “hot” 
onto the typewriter, then redrafts. 
The jokes are broad. The attitude is 
anti-“intellectual,” but it is tough- 
minded. 


And it is the opposite of the super- 
sophistication which one associates 
with the social-comedies of Angus 
Wilson, Evelyn Waugh, Aldous Hux- 
ley. With them one sometimes feels 
that the method is simple: Think up 
the newest and most sophisticated 
people and talk, then satirize all as 
banal and old-hat. Above all, be not 
obvious. “Obviousness” does not seem 
to worry the newer people in the least. 
They are free and farcical and unsus- 
picious of themselves. 


Until these new writers came along, 
who would have dared use over and 
over again the old mother-in-law situ- 
ation as Amis unblushingly and 
straightforwardly does in | Like It 
Here? Who would say, as John Lewis 
does of himself in That Uncertain 
Feeling: “Why did I like women’s 
breasts so much? I was clear on why 
I liked them, thanks, but why did I 
like them so much?” Such an attitude 
previously would have had to be 
raised by some intellectual gymnastics 
to a symbolical level in order to be 
accepted as literature—at least since 
the eighteenth century. Vulgarity in 
Joyce’s Ulysses is an example. Bloom’s 
vulgarity is certainly there, but so 
“profoundly” there. 

So far as it is stylized at all, this new 
novel will have a heavy stress on dia- 
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logue that is tough-talk (from Hem- 
ingway? Greene?) but funny (from 
Waugh?). There is an attitude toward 
society that might be shortly called 
undoctrinaire and common sense so- 
cialism (from Orwell?). Certainly 
there is a remarkable plot parallel be- 
tween Orwell’s Keep the Aspidistra 
Flying and Wain’s Hurry on Down. 
Both heroes deliberately desert the 
middle-class world where they are 
relatively successful, and descend 
lower and lower through a series of 
odd jobs; and both finally return to 
something like normal life at the end. 
Indeed the typical book has a weakish 
plot which tends to be episodic and 
derivative. Room at the Top is defin- 
itely old-hat; A High Pitched Buzz 
just misses complete plotlessness; Liv- 
ing in the Present uses the old situa- 
tion (compare Anthony Berkeley’s 
detective story, Trial and Error, for 
example) of the man who has nothing 
to lose, so why not commit an altru- 
istic murder? The closest recent hero 
is Cary’s Gulley Jimson in The Horse’s 
Mouth. 


The new writers have similarities 
in ideas and techniques, but even more 
strikingly—so far as vogue with the 
public is concerned—their subject- 
matter is alike. Wain and Amis both 
use comic scenes with children; Dick- 
ensian eccentrics abound in the back- 
grounds. The scenes of the deafening 
uproar of children in Wain’s Living 
in the Present are hilarious. The old 
shop-woman in Iris Murdoch’s Under 
the Net; the stuffed shirts (“Zombies”) 
of Room at the Top; the women who 
for fun and convenience alone ail 
merrily around the house in a wheel 
chair, in A High-Pitched Buzz—all of 
them could be from the Victorian’s 
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books. There is the sense that the pri- 
vate life is best, and that simple people 
have found it—the mother with atro- 
phied nerves, surrounded by children 
in Living in the Present: “And yet, 
and yet... these people had something 
which he [the hero] could not see 
but whose presence he could feel.” 
Because of such scenes reviewers often 
sense that existentialism is rearing its 
head again. (Perhaps this accounts for 
Colin Wilson’s being occasionally 
linked with this group, though he’s 
not a novelist.) 


Kingsley Amis 


No doubt comment on the books 
should be scrapped in favor of illus- 
tration from Lucky Jim, the funniest 
as That Uncertain Feeling is the best. 
This might also be the place to remark 
that the novels apparently do not 


weather the Atlantic well. Lucky Jim 
has sold only some 5000 copies in the 
U. S.; it went into its twentieth im- 
pression in England in September 
1957. 

Jim Dixon is a junior member of the 
history department of a_ provincial 
university. Rather liked by his stu- 
dents, he is viewed with suspicion by 
his older colleagues as he nears the 
end of his first, probationary year. 
His test for academic acceptance is 
the giving of a public lecture—not to 
his own subject, but to his senior pro- 
fessor’s, “Merrie England.” Jim gets 
drunk, somewhat accidentally, and 
finds himself parodying the voices, 
mannerisms, and ideas of the old fogies 
in the institution. ““Whart, finally, is the 
practical application of all this?” he 
asks, at last in his own voice. “He 
felt he was in the grip of some vertigo, 
hearing himself talking without con- 
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sciously willing any words. ‘Listen and 
I'll tell you. The point about Merrie 
England is that it was about the most 
un-Merrie period in our history. It’s 
only the home-made pottery crowd, 
the organic husbandry crowd, the 
recorder-playing crowd, the Esper- 

After this he is naturally fired. But 
his luck returns and he “gets the girl,” 
Christine, and a decent job with her 
millionaire uncle who takes him on, 
apparently as a “bore-detector”—a 
private secretary to fend off the bores 
who apply for interviews with the 
great man. 

So much for the slim plot. The fun 
of the book comes from the episodes— 
particularly those in which Dixon is 
unable“to get away from the “re- 
corder-playing” crowd or the de- 
votees of some other modish inan.ty; 
Dixon’s troubles with the neurotic 
female lecturer who nearly convinces 
him they must get married; Dixon’s 
cigarette burning its way through 
countless bedclothes in the guest room 
of his senior professor’s home; Dixon’s 
talks with the overly-sharp among his 
students—these are the real substance 
of the book. All the while Amis is 
hurling disconcerting barbs at the 
humming and hawing academic hier- 
archy which has made a racket (Dixon 
is a quick one to spot a racket) of 
academic life. 


The humor itself is based in careful, 
precise recording of detail, so that Jim 
finally appears as an ordinary man, a 
decent human being, trapped in a bad 
situation. His beer-swilling, his crazy 
face-making (this is my Martian- 
invader face; this is my Sex Life in 
Ancient Rome), his voice-disguising 
on the telephone, all of which appear 
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at first merely wacky, become symp- 
toms of an attempt to retain sanity 
amid the (conventionally acceptable) 
phonies of his academic set. 

Here is a sample of the comic 
method, taken from the opening chap- 
ter. Dixon’s senior professor, Welch, is 
driving the car and enquires about an 
article which Dixon has written: 


“Have you sent it off to any 
one... 2” 

“Yes, that Caton chap who adver- 
tised in the T.L.S. a couple of months 
ago. Starting up a new historical re- 


“Ah yes, a new journal might be 
worth trying. There was one adver- 
tised in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment a little while ago. Paton or some 
such name. . . . You might have a 
go at him. . . . Let’s see now; what’s 
the exact title you’ve given it?” 

Dixon looked out the window... . 
It wasn’t the double-exposure effect 
of the last half-minute’s talk that had 
dumbfounded him, for such incidents 
formed the staple material of Welch 
colloquies; it was the prospect of re- 
citing the title of the article he’d writ- 
ten. It was a perfect title, in that it 
crystallized the  article’s niggling, 
mindlessness, its funereal parade of 
yawn-enforcing facts, the pseudo- 
light it threw upon non-problems. . .. 
“In considering this strangely neg- 
lected topic? This strangely what 
topic? This strangely neglected what? 
... “Let’s see,” he echoed Welch in 
a pretended effort of memory: “oh 
yes; The Economic Influence of the 
Developments in Ship-building Tech- 
niques, 1450 to 1485. After all, that’s 
what its...” 

Unable to finish his sentence, he 
looked to his left again to find a man’s 
face staring into his own from about 


nine inches away. The face, which 
filled with alarm as he gazed, belonged 
to the driver of a van which Welch 
had elected to pass on a sharp bend 
between two stone walls. A huge bus 
now swung into view from further 
round the bend. Welch slowed 
slightly, thus ensuring that they would 
still be next to the van when the bus 
reached them, and said with decision: 
“Well, that ought to do it nicely, I 
should say.” 

Before Dixon could roll himself 
into a ball or even take off his glasses, 
the van had braked and disappeared, 
the bus-driver, his mouth opening and 
shutting vigorously, had somehow 
squirmed his vehicle against the far 
wall, and, with an echoing rattle, the 
car darted forward on to the straight. 
Dixon, though on the whole glad of 
this escape, felt at the same time that 
the conversation would have been ap- 
propriately rounded off by Welch's 
death. 


Since the comic technique is dead-pan 
and repetitious, it is only by such 
long quotation that it can be caught. 
The mixture of farce and academic 
satire is typical of the whole of Amis’s 
first novel. 

I Like it Here, his third, has not 
been well received by the press; and 
indeed, funny as it is, it is not up to 
Amis’s standard. The hero, Garnet 
Bowen, is this time a relatively suc- 
cessful commercial writer and is sent 
to Portugal for a series of travel arti- 
cles. But it also happens that Strether, 
a world-famous author, may or may 
not be living in Portugal. Strether 1s 
probably taken by the reader as a 
comic portrait of Henry James, and 
his self-pronouncements are delicious. 
(Probert, the Dylan Thomas figure of 
That Uncertain Feeling, is subjected 
to an altogether more fierce satire, in- 
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cluding a marvellous “quotation” from 
a too-too symbolical play.) For a series 
of comically developed reasons, 
Strether’s publishers are not sure that 
he is alive, let alone the author of a 
manuscript recently received through 
the mails. Bowen is therefore com- 
missioned to play detective and estab- 
lish “old Buckmaster-Strether’s” iden- 
tity. 

A very slim plot. Again the fun of 
the book is in the episodic situations— 
“Titus” Oates squeaking around his 
ridiculously small house in which 
Bowen and his family stay; Bowen 
giving a wonderful lecture on modern 
literature to an ill-assorted group of 
foreigners; Bowen in the midst of a 
comic love scene (which is by way of 
being a staple item in the books of the 
whole movement) ridiculously ended 
at the climactic moment: 


He kissed Emilia. Her lips were firm 
and straight and her mouth smelt 
slightly of wine and garlic... . 

Just as Emilia’s shoulders touched 
the grass Bowen had the feeling that 
someone had pushed a blunt red-hot 
needle hard into his flesh between his 
trouser-cuff and the top of his sock. 
Bounding up with a yell, he had time 
to see a thing with stripes like a wasp, 
only a good bit bigger, buzzing awa 
toward the undergrowth. He got it 
beautifully with a great swinging kick 
before the worst of the pain got him. 


Funny though the book is, its theme 
or social comment is hardly more 
meaty than its plot. It can be briefly 
summed up: travel is supposed to be 
broadening; peasants are supposed to 
have earthly wisdom, etc. Don’t you 
believe it. You can learn more about 
life in comfort, within half an hour’s 
walk of your home. 
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It is not to be wondered at greatly 
that the novel has been greeted with 
dismay. That Uncertain Feeling, with 
its attack on the phoniness of the 
upper-middle-class Anglo-Welsh, es- 
pecially as dramatized in their kow- 
towing before “Art,” and in their 
“sophisticated” sexual code, is a far 
better book. It is quite convincing in 
its portrayal of the crowded, sloppy: 
but real life of the hero and his wife, 
as contrasted to the elegance of the 
woman with whom he has a short and 
at times funny love affair. Though 
Amis ends it on a somewhat senti- 
mental glorification of the working- 
classes, he is certainly right in con- 
sidering it his best book. 


That is not to say that / Like it Here 
is worthless, as some reviewers pre- 
tend: heavens knows we should wel- 
come something to laugh at these days. 
Consider Bowen’s day-dream that 
jumps off from his distaste for the 
donnishness of drinking. He has little 
respect for the bouquet-admiring, 
vintage-memorizing connoisseur of 
wine. 


He thought to himself now that if 
ever he went into the brewing-busi- 
ness his posters would have written 
across the top “Bowen’s Beer,” and 
then underneath that in the middle a 

icture of [his very proper mother-in- 

w] Mrs. Knowles drinking a lot of 
it and falling about, and then across 
the bottom in bold or salient letter- 
ing the words “Makes You Drunk.” 


Surely much of the disapproval the 
book has faced stems from the critics’ 
old, natural, but unfounded belief that 
a novelist should improve with each 
book. We ought to be thankful for 
the fun of | Like it Here, despite its 
defects. 
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Defects of the New School 


Defects of the school in general are 
of three kinds: a tendency toward 
redoing old themes in new clothes, to 
developing improbable solutions to the 
plot, and a dangerous tendency toward 
letting the hero’s spontaneity fall into 
a pose. Braine’s Room at the Top, for 
example, seemed new to the English 
public, but one cannot readily see why. 
What does it add to the hardboiled 
rags to riches story? Horatio Alger 
was debunked long ago. Furthermore, 
Braine is leaving himself open to the 
charge often levelled at satirists: their 
negative criticism of society is all very 
well, but their positive “solution” to 
life is non-existent. Joe Lampton is 
loved both by Alice and the boss’s 
daughter. He marries for the money. 
We dislike him, but from what point 
of view does Braine? Joe himself. is 
narrator, and condemns his own ac- 
tions—and this, plus the very fact of 
its employing an unlikeable narrator, 
may account for the book’s apparent 
novelty. But why does he? We can 
only guess that lingering beneath his 
surface are some vaguely-felt work- 
ing-class opinions, vaguely developed 
_in the book. Alice’s death, presumably 
suicide, and effectively horrible, makes 
us hate Joe, but a satirist should not 
depend solely on unreasoned reac- 
tions. Indeed, it was primarily with 
reference to Braine that a recent critic 
charged that the whole group is 
simply redoing This Side of Paradise 
with the topicality of the ’Fifties. 

The improbable endings of several 
of the novels have led English critics 
to mount quite an attack on the “res- 
cue by millionaire theme.” Jim Dixon 
escapes his university under the wing 
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of a businessman.? Wayne’s Charles 
Lumley winds up holding a fat con- 
tract, as a valued member of the team 
of Terence Frush, the radio gag- 
writer. Braine’s Lampton is given a 
top job, but no businessman in the 
world would ever have been taken 
in by him. Iris Murdoch’s Jake Dona- 
hague in Under the Net is an excep- 
tion in the first round of novels. In 
that net of muisunderstandings and 
cross-purposes, he gains no material 
wealth, and loses his loved one; but he 
does seem to have learned a good bit 
about life and faces it well at the end. 


The “rescue by millionaire theme” 
does not strike me as so serious a prob- 
lem as this: each man (except Jake) 
has a (usually ravishingly) beautiful 
girl in love with him by the end of 
the novel. He not only wins her; she 
is good; they can make a good life 
together. In Amis’s second novel, for 
example, John Lewis runs away from 
a swank drinking party, especially 
from the woman who is ogling him, 
back to the working people who leave 
him and his wife, Jean, alone. “An 
ancient bus half full of more colliers 
chuntered by. At the pub door we had 
to wait a moment until the way cleared 
ahead of us. To anyone watching it 
might have looked as if Jean and I, 
too, were coming off shift.” 


The uncertain feeling has finally 
become certain. So too Banks, hero of 
Wain’s Living in the Present, wins 
happiness and the good life by win- 
ning the hand of Catherine in the 
last episode. In this easy solution to 
the problems of personal relationship, 


*Amis has objected to this view. Dixon gets 
a low salary, £500, for one thing, and it is just 
the same as that he had in the University— 
which Amis considers significant. 
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it seems to me, the novels avoid a 
real issue in their typical situations.* 


The dangers that the jaunty hero 
may become simply a poseur are ap- 
parent, I hope, in what has been quoted 
of Amis. One fears the result would 
be (is, some reviewers of | Like it 
Here suggest) as disastrous as that 
brought about when the anti-heroic 
Hemingway-type of hero is sentimen- 
talized, which is a permanent danger 
inherent in the situation. (Compare 
Across the River and into the Trees.) 
Osborne’s Jimmy Porter is doubtless 
the best or worst example. Surely the 
playwright didn’t realize how unlike- 
able he made his juvenile and blubber- 
ing hero by uncritically presenting 
him. One is glad to note that The 
Entertainer is a far better play. 

Turning from the novels themselves 
back to the “school,” it is too early 
to say whether there is a lasting move- 
ment or not. Much of the whole 
“angry” movement has been one of 
commentary on the writers, rather 
than of the writers. The talk about 
them all, as Wain has complained, has 
caused far more stir than have the 
novels. 

Furthermore, the movement, like 
our universe, may be cooling off by 
itself. If Woain’s and Amis’s second 
books were less comic, we expect 


*Joe Lampton, we are led to feel, could 
have found earthly happiness with Alice. Why 
she and Sue love him is far from clear. It 1s 
even darker why two women fall madly for 
John Osborne’s angry Jimmy Porter. (Except 
that the plot is a bit like Streetcar Named 
Desire.) John Wain’s Lumley, however, is an 
exception. Much of the point of Hurry on 
Down lies in this: in getting the girl and 
(because of) “success” at the end, Lumley is 
dooming himself to nnhappiness as well. He 
is like an animal, born in captivity, returning 
to its natural and now dangerous element. 
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Wain’s third to be even more serious. 
That is the course that Iris Murdoch 
has followed as well; her The Flight 
from the Enchanter was quite out of 
the vein one thought “established” by 
the first book. The Sandcastle is a 
straight novel, about an ageing school- 
master, tasked by a nagging wife, who 
has strength of character enough to 
begin a love affair with a young paint- 
ress, but not strength enough to break 
away completely to start a new life. 
The jokes and humor of Under the 
Net are present in not more than a 
half dozen pages. And in both books 
runs a strong flow of fantasy. 


Robert Longrigg’s Switchboard is 
an exception. The book is based on the 
purely comic idea of portraying mod- 
ern London social life, especially the 
so-called “pyramid parties” which are 
a variation of the old chain-letter idea 
but work through physical presence at 
a series of parties. Then the book’s 
hero becomes faced with a serious 
problem. What should he do, know- 
ing that his employer’s wife is unfaith- 
ful? He is fond of both men. Longrigg 
has managed the situation very deli- 
cately, for the novel could have split 
very badly into half-comedy, half 
moral-seriousness. The pyramid par- 
ties, then, become a good symbol for 
the artificial but definite contact we 
have with so many people. 

Newspapers and Little Magazines 
are beginning to suspect the existence 
of the movement, also. Not long ago 
the words Wain and Amis were 
spoken as one; now the reviewer tends 
to dwell on the differences between 
the two. And the younger writers 
themselves? In the introduction to 
Declaration, a collection of essays, 
they complain of the autocratic com- 
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parison of every other new novel to 
om,” 

But something in the attitude of 
these new people has struck a response 
in the public. It is new and it is good. 
The T7.L.S. critic of 1 Like it Here 
points this up in contrasting Amis to 
earlier satirists, especially Waugh, 


whose “most complex and beautifully 
managed comic effects centre upon 
some violent, ludicrous death or fright- 
ful accident.” In comparison, the moral 
climate of Wain-Amis is a “highly 
salubrious one. A great deal of anx- 
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ious knowingness is coupled with much 
groping after a rock-bottom decency. 
Though hot on the scent of humbug, 
Mr. Amis is tolerant of fraudulent hu- 
manity.” 

The comment may be just a touch 
pompous. Nevertheless, it expresses 
one of the things we like in Amis and 
implies a wish for no change in the 
group. We and the reviewer would 
not like to see Amis turn serious. All 
we can do, however, is each to make 
his lucky Jim Dixon face and hope- 
fully await the next novels. 


AUTUMN MOMENT 


Ask for nothing beyond this moment; 
The falling of brown leaves is the history 
Of the whole earth and man... 


There was a green time and a warm time, 
And now an old time crackles across the pavement 


To an end. 


Ask for nothing beyond this moment; 
Let the meaning curl like a leaf 


Within the mind: 


The birth-bud has run its course, 
The fever has found release, 
Wisdom assumes the guise 

Of a wind-tossed leaf, nothing more 


At the mind’s end. 


But man, man cries out for the time 
Beyond this leaf-strewn moment; 
His was an hour of habitation, 


Lying in the sun. 


Let memory retrace his course, 
Scuffing back the road to yesterday: 
There is no answer then nor beyond this moment. . . 


This is all. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


— Harold Zlotnik 


Some Research on the 
Impact of Reading 


David H. Russell 


The impact of reading naturally is of paramount concern to teachers of litera- 
ture. This article is a readable summary of information gleaned from research 
on the subject. The author, a well-known authority on reading and a professor 
of education at the University of California, is chairman of the NCTE’s 


Committee on Research. 


PINIONS ABOUT the impact of read- 
ing materials range at least from 
the words of Plato to those of Nathalia 
Crane. Writing in The Republic on 
the importance of impressions on 
youth Plato said, “We should do our 


utmost that the first stories that they 
hear should be so composed as to bring 
the fairest lessons of virtue to their 
ears.” But the modern young poet 
says, “Every gaudy color is a bit of 
truth.” 

Abraham Lincoln, too, must have 
believed that the ideas in reading mate- 
rials have powerful effects. After 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin had swept the 
northern States and he had first met 
Harriet Beecher Stowe he said, “Is this 
the little woman whose book made 
such a great war?” Writers also tes- 
tify occasionally of the power of good 
literature in their lives. Autobiog- 
rapher, critic, and teacher often tell 
what some piece of literature has 
meant to them. 

From the research point of view, 
however, the effects of reading are an 
uncharted wasteland in an otherwise 
well-mapped territory. We have dis- 


covered many facts about eye-move- 
ments in reading, reading interests and 
tastes, and methods of reading instruc- 
tion—but we don’t know much about 
what reading does to people. 

What happens to a_ ten-year-old 
who reads a quiet story about a farm 
boy or one who is gripped by Treas- 
ure Island? Does the latter, as in Stev- 
enson’s superb ending, “start upright 
in bed, with the sharp voice of Cap- 
tain Flint still ringing in (his) ears: 
‘Pieces of eight! pieces of eight!’ ” 
What happens to an adolescent who 
studies Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
“How do I Love Thee?” or J. D. 
Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye? Per- 
haps a hint about the effects of the 
latter book can be found in the esti- 
mates of Holden Caulfield’s person- 
ality and character made by a group 
of California high school students. 
They said such individual things as 
“Holden is a bum,” “He’s a crazy 
mixed-up kid,” “He’s a sensitive boy,” 
“He’s almost like myself,” “Holden 
Caulfield should have minded his par- 
ents,” and “I can understand how he 
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felt about school.” Apparently inter- 
pretations, and possible effects, are in- 
dividual matters. But we can scarcely 


be content with the generalization that 
the same story produces different ef- 
fects in different people. 


Why Study Effects of Reading? 


First, we need to know about the 
effects of reading because we need 
much more information about factors 
influencing human behavior... Knowl- 
edge for its own sake? Perhaps. But 
books are part of the communication 
field which includes broadcasts, tele- 
Vision programs, comics, advertising, 
public speeches, all of which may 
change individuals or groups. We need 
careful research findings about the ef- 
fects of these media and the effects 
of reading, sometimes as a corrective 
to the opinions about such effects, ex- 
pressed with the best of intentions 
and the least of knowledge by censor- 
ship and other agencies. 

We need to know much more about 
the specific effects of reading, second, 
because its effects will influence the 
amount of future reading the pupil 
or student does—and this is a laud- 
able concern of every English teacher. 
One hypothesis 1 is that Vy outh will read, 
in competition with other activities, 
only if reading fills some basic needs 
whether for information, for enjoy- 
ment, for escape, or for answers to 
deep-laid anxieties. Only as reading has 
some favorable effects on instrumental 
needs or on personality itself will it 
be given a place as part of an enduring 
pattern of activities. Only then will it 
go beyond the status of the superficial 
diversion to become a permanent part 
of the life activities of the individual. 

Third, we need to know about the 
effects of reading so we can do a bet- 
ter classroom job. We need clues to 


what happens when boy meets book. 
Then we can go efficiently about the 
business of making important ideas 
accessible in many forms to the eight- 
year-old or the sixteen-year-old. The 
matching cannot be blind or cannot 
rely even on the brilliant hunch—it 
must be based on as many as possible 
established facts about the effects of 
books on people. The teacher of Eng- 
lish, the compiler of the reading list, 
or the librarian must go bey ond the 
selection of good- looking titles and 
themes to much more detailed knowl- 
edge of the interaction of young 
people and books. Part of that knowl- 
edge comes in research findings about 
the effects of specific stories on in- 
dividual youth. 


Perhaps we as English teachers have 
taken too much for granted in the 


past. We may have been like the 
Tibetan monks of whom Marco Polo 
wrote in his early “travel book.” He 
described how each new Tibetan 
monk bound a book to his forehead 
so that he could absorb the wisdom 
in it. Have we been a bit like the no- 
vice monks of that day? Have we 
merely assumed that young people 
absorb the good or bad in various 
types of literature? What of the evi- 
dence, rather than hearsay or pious 
hope? 

The established facts about the ef- 
fects of reading are fragmentary and 
elusive. It is not enough that some great 
and good men have testified to the 
power of books in their lives. We are 
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inclined to agree with Bacon that 
“Reading maketh a full man.” We 
know that Luther Burbank believed 
his whole life was changed by the 
reading of one book, Darwin’s The 
Origin of Species. We may not agree 
with Clarence Day that people “keep 
on reading, ambitiously, till they have 
stunned their native initiative, and 
made their thoughts weak.” But these 
statements, on two sides of the ques- 
tion, do not constitute evidence in the 
scientific sense. Neither the 
skilled analysis of the competent liter- 
ary critic. We are interested in the 
insights and reactions of the perceptive 
critic. We know that he often adds to 
our own enjoyment and understand- 
ing. But the introspective praise of 
a volume, poem, or passage in an auto- 
biography and the opinions, barbed or 
bland, of the one critic are conjectures 


about the effects of literature or per- 
sonal testimony to its impact on one 
person. Perhaps the matter should go 
no further and we should be content 
with the individual, subjective reaction 
to a given piece of literature. Perhaps 
as teachers of English we should 
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merely present the best we know and 
hope for an occasional gleam in an 
adolescent eye or brisk discussion in a 
small student group. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, we 
should examine as much evidence as 
we have, keeping in mind that some 
studies labelled “research” may be no 
more valid than the subtle insights of 
critic or teacher. For what they are 
worth, then, let us look at some of 
the attempts to study analytically the 
effects of reading. For convenience, 
the research may be categorized in 
four overlapping areas: 

1. The characteristics of the mate- 

rial read 
The content of ideas communi- 
cated 


3. The traits of the reader 
4. Overt responses made 


Readers familiar with communications 
research will recognize that these cate- 
gories may be true, not only of read- 
ing, but of other communication sit- 
uations usually described in studies of 
the mass media and of group per- 
suasion. 


Characteristics of the Reading Material 


This section reviews briefly re- 
search concerned with the surface 
aspects of reading materials. It suggests 
that materials attractively presented, 
and related to the reader’s interests 
and reading ability, have an initial ad- 
vantage in producing effects. It sug- 
gests a parallel with the findings of the 
social psychologist who tells us that 
changes in behavior resulting from 
communication depend both upon the 
prestige of the sender and the clarity 


and credibility of the message (8, 26, 

Studies of children’s reading inter- 
ests such as an early one of Bamberger 
(3) with young children and a more 
recent one by Rankin (46) with older 
girls indicate that people are influenced 
in their initial choice of reading mate- 
rials by such factors as theme, format, 
illustrations, and even size of book. 
Young children enjoy familiar stories 
heard in a pleasant setting (9). Library 
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borrowings are influenced by access- 
ibility, recommendations of others, and 
previous knowledge of the author (5). 
Of scores of studies of reading in- 
terest, however, most are content with 
superficial listings of favorite titles and 
themes and do not go back of these to 
reasons for reading. An attempt to get 
at some underly ing motives was made 
by Rudman (48) ina questionnaire to 
over six thousand older children and 
to parents, teachers, and librarians. He 
found that children’s ‘“read-about,” 
“ask-about,” and “look-up” behavior 
do not necessarily coincide. Interests 
change with age but not with different 
regions or communities. Parents em- 
phasize the use of reference books 
and librarians recommend biographies 
more than children do. Carlsen (10) 
has also discussed the relationship of 
reading interests to adolescents’ psy- 
chological needs such as “assurance of 
his own normality,” but specific evi- 
dence is needed. 

The effects of reading may be de- 
termined also by the difficulty of the 
materials which the person is attempt- 
ing to decipher. If you can’t read a 
passage, it probably won't affect you. 
The exception to this fact is found in 
clinical cases who can’t read but who 
nevertheless dislike the printed mate- 
rials. This fact is documented by the 
reports by workers in reading clinics 


of hundreds of cases of children, 
faced by the continual frustration of 
inability to recognize and compre- 
hend, who have developed negative at- 
titudes toward all print. This effect 
may be so deep-laid and far-reaching 
that all reading, or attempts at it, have 
unfortunate effects on the child’s or 
the adolescent’s attitude (18, 50, 58, 
68). 

Results of the inability to under- 
stand a paragraph or passage have 
been analyzed in scores of studies of 
comprehension dating back at least 
to Thorndike’s (63) classic study in 
1917. The recent interest and research 
in readability, ably summarized by 
Chall (12), gives many clues to fac- 
tors in the printed materials themselves, 
such as hard words, length of sentence, 
and organization, which cause dif- 
ficulty and ‘therefore prevent impact. 
In a study of the interpretation of 
poetry Richards (47) found two 
sources of difficulty to be (a) inability 
to grasp the author’s meaning at one 
or more levels of comprehension such 
as sense, feeling, tone, and intention 
and (b) misunderstanding of the au- 
thor’s imagery. Such difficulties in the 
materials themselves are inev itably tied 
to the background and personal char- 
acteristics of the reader as a person, 
considered more fully two sections be- 
low. 


Content of Ideas 


Recent years have seen a shift in em- 
phases in the study of literature away 
from the accumulation of historical 
and linguistic data toward the dis- 
covery of qualities and values in 


writing. As Shumaker (57) put 
it, “The stress on biography, der- 


ivations, influences, successions and 
so on has been much lightened” and 
the modern instructor is concerned 
with “the aesthetic meanings and for- 
mal qualities of individual literary 
works, which he conceives as works 
of the creative imagination.” As a re- 
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inclined to agree with Bacon that 
“Reading maketh a full man.” We 
know that Luther Burbank believed 
his whole life was changed by the 
reading of one book, Darwin’s The 
Origin of Species. We may not agree 
with Clarence Day that people “keep 
on reading, ambitiously, till they have 
stunned their native initiative, and 
made their thoughts weak.” But these 
statements, on two sides of the ques- 
tion, do not constitute evidence in the 
scientific sense. Neither does the 
skilled analysis of the competent liter- 
ary critic. We are interested in the 
insights and reactions of the perceptive 
critic. We know that he often adds to 
our own enjoyment and understand- 
ing. But the introspective praise of 
a volume, poem, or passage in an auto- 
biography and the opinions, barbed or 
bland, of the one critic are conjectures 
about the effects of literature or per- 
sonal testimony to its impact on one 
person. Perhaps the matter should go 
no further and we should be content 
with the individual, subjective reaction 
to a given piece of literature. Perhaps 
as teachers of English we should 
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merely present the best we know and 
hope for an occasional gleam in an 
adolescent eye or brisk discussion in a 
small student group. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, we 
should examine as much evidence as 
we have, keeping in mind that some 
studies labelled “research” may be no 
more valid than the subtle insights of 
critic or teacher. For what they are 
worth, then, let us look at some of 
the attempts to study analytically the 
effects of reading. For convenience, 
the research may be categorized in 
four overlapping areas: 

1. The characteristics of the mate- 

rial read 
The content of ideas communi- 
cated 

3. The traits of the reader 

4. Overt responses made 
Readers familiar with communications 
research will recognize that these cate- 
gories may be true, not only of read- 
ing, but of other communication sit- 
uations usually described in studies of 
the mass media and of group per- 
suasion. 


Characteristics of the Reading Material — 


This section reviews briefly re- 
search concerned with the surface 
aspects of reading materials. It suggests 
that materials attractively presented, 
and related to the reader’s interests 
and reading ability, have an initial ad- 
vantage in producing effects. It sug- 
gests a parallel with the findings of the 
social psychologist who tells us that 
changes in behavior resulting from 
communication depend both upon the 
prestige of the sender and the clarity 


and credibility of the message (8, 26, 
27). 

Studies of children’s reading inter- 
ests such as an early one of Bamberger 
(3) with young children and a more 
recent one by Rankin (46) with older 
girls indicate that people are influenced 
in their initial choice of reading mate- 
rials by such factors as theme, format, 
illustrations, and even size of book. 
Young children enjoy familiar stories 
heard in a pleasant setting (9). Library 


borrowings are influenced by access- 
ibility, recommendations of others, and 
previous knowledge of the author (5). 
Of scores of studies of reading in- 
terest, however, most are content with 
superficial listings of favorite titles and 
themes and do not go back of these to 
reasons for reading. An attempt to get 
at some underlying motives was made 
by Rudman (48) in a questionnaire to 
over six thousand older children and 
to parents, teachers, and librarians. He 
found that children’s ‘“read-about,” 
“ask-about,” and “look-up” behavior 
do not necessarily coincide. Interests 
change with age but not with different 
regions or Communities. Parents em- 
phasize the use of reference books 
and librarians recommend biographies 
more than children do. Carlsen (10) 
has also discussed the relationship of 
reading interests to adolescents’ psy- 
chological needs such as “assurance of 
his own normality,” but specific evi- 
dence is needed. 

The effects of reading may be de- 
termined also by the difficulty of the 
materials which the person is attempt- 
ing to decipher. If you can’t read a 
passage, it probably won’t affect you. 
The exception to this fact is found in 
clinical cases who can’t read but who 
nevertheless dislike the printed mate- 
rials. This fact is documented by the 
reports by workers in reading clinics 


Recent years have seen a shift in em- 
phases in the study of literature away 
from the accumulation of historical 
and linguistic data toward the dis- 
covery of qualities and 
writing. 
it, 


values in 
As Shumaker (57) put 
“The stress on biography, der- 
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Content of Ideas 


of hundreds of cases of children, 
faced by the continual frustration of 
inability to recognize and compre- 
hend, who have developed negative at- 
titudes toward all print. This effect 
may be so deep-laid and far-reaching 
that all reading, or attempts at it, have 
unfortunate effects on the child’s or 
the adolescent’s attitude (18, 50, 58, 
68). 

Results of the inability to under- 
stand a paragraph or passage have 
been analyzed in scores of studies of 
comprehension dating back at least 
to Thorndike’s (63) classic study in 
1917. The recent interest and research 
in readability, ably summarized by 
Chall (12), gives many clues to fac- 
tors in the printed materials themselves, 
such as hard words, length of sentence, 
and organization, which cause dif- 
ficulty and therefore prevent impact. 
In a study of the interpretation of 
poetry Richards (47) found two 
sources of difficulty to be (a) inability 
to grasp the author’s meaning at one 
or more levels of comprehension such 
as sense, feeling, tone, and intention 
and (b) misunderstanding of the au- 
thor’s imagery. Such difficulties in the 
materials themselves are inevitably tied 
to the background and personal char- 
acteristics of the reader as a person, 
considered more fully two sections be- 
low. 


ivations, influences, successions and 
so on has been much lightened” and 
the modern instructor is concerned 
with “the aesthetic meanings and for- 
mal qualities of individual literary 
works, which he conceives as works 
of the creative imagination.” As a re- 
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sult, Shumaker adds, “Many parents 
have begun to recognize a puzzling 
discrepancy between what their chil- 
dren in high school and college seem 
to know about David Copperfield or 
Hamlet and what they themselves re- 
member.” This emphasis on the con- 
tent of ideas may also be noted in a 
trend toward centering curriculum 
units around such themes as “Grow- 
ing Up” or “Interpersonal Relations” 
and the preparation of book lists such 
as Kircher’s (32) Character Formation 
through Books and Taba’s (61) Read- 
ing Ladders for Human Relations. The 
first of these attempts to analyze the 
values found in selected books, such 
as courage, loyalty, and piety, and the 
second to suggest sequences of books 
to be read which center on certain 
topics such as “Patterns in Family 
Life” and “How It Feels to Grow 
Up.” The same shift in emphasis may 
be noted in criticism of books for 
younger children away from consider- 
ation of literary values to explorations 
of meanings or functions in the life of 
the child. 

Although most teachers would give 
considerable emphasis to the content 
of what we teach, one word of warn- 
ing should be inserted. In a straight- 
forward factual account of the chemi- 
cal composition of air or of the battle 
of Gettysburg there may not be too 
much room for individual interpreta- 
tion (although there are still disagree- 
ments about Gettysburg) but when 
we come to a work of graphic art or 
literature, many interpretations may be 
possible—even about the content. One 
description of a true work of art, pic- 
torial or verbal, is that it means many 
things to many men. As Virginia 
Woolf put it, “There is an ambiguity 
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which is the work of the highest 
poetry; we cannot know exactly what 
it means—The meaning is just on the 
far side of language.” Analysis of con- 
tent has its limitations, then, but this 
is no reason for omitting it in any 
study of possible effects of reading. 
The method used to arrive at the ideas 
and values in a communication is 
usually labelled “content analysis” and 
has been described in sources such as 
the book by Berelson (4). In commu- 
nications research a classic study is 
Arnheim’s (2) analysis of the radio 
“soap opera” which found, among 
other facts, that the daytime serial 
never had skilled laborers or fac- 
tory workers as heroes and that some 
eighty-five per cent of human prob- 
lems were apparently in the area of 
personal relationships. The method has 
also been applied to young people’s 
literature in Jacobs’ (30) study of 
thirty-nine books of historical fiction 
in which he analyzes the materials to 
determine what concepts of democ- 
racy are stated or implied in the stories. 

Another example is McConnell’s 
(39) analysis of twenty-four selected 
biographies for children and young 
adolescents in which she found that 
personal achievement was related to 
(a) individuality, (b) work traits such 
as persistence, (c) relations with 
people such as friendliness and kind- 
ness, and (d) attitudes towards the 
self and one’s work characterized 
by modesty, simplicity, and idealism. 
Jacobs (29) and Fisher (16) discussed 
respectively cultural patterns and fam- 
ily life in children’s literature. Shep- 
ard (55) analyzed characteristics of 
persons treated positively and nega- 
tively in popular children’s books. 
Sherwin (56) located no less than 


2,300 assumptions in a high school 
literature curriculum and concluded 
that these “may either fail to be per- 
ceived by students or, what is worse, 
may be accepted by them uncritically 
and perhaps unconsciously—we 
teachers do not wish to slip ideological 
‘mickies’ to our students.” 

Similarly, a number of studies have 
been made of the content of magazines 
(6, 19), of comic books (69, 70), of 
best-selling novels (24), and of school 
readers. In the last ¢ category Child and 
others (13) analyzed the contents of 
third readers of basic reading series, 
found a dominance of middle-class 
values in the books, and suggested an 
interesting list of possible effects of 
the reading of the books. Anderson (1) 
found in another study that modern 
readers contained more material on 
“moral and spiritual values” than did 
the famous old McGuffey readers. 
Another example of analysis from a 


Some research has emphasized the 
active role of the reader and the struc- 
tural properties of the situation in 
which he is doing his reading: as im- 
portant factors in determining the im- 
pact of print. Sex, age, intelligence, 
and reading ability of the reader 
would seem to be important influences 
on any effects a story or passage 
may have. In addition, the more subtle 
psy ‘chody namics of the reader’s per- 
sonality ‘configuration may determine 
the effects on him. In mass communica- 
tions Hovland (27) has indicated that 
effects depend upon (a) the individ- 
ual’s readiness to accept or reject a 
given idea, (b) his general susceptibil- 
ity to persuasion and social influence— 
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Characteristics 


specialized point of view is the attempt 
to analyze nursery rhymes, Christmas 
stories, and other children’s activities 
in terms: of psychoanalytic concepts 
(43). 

This sampling of studies is perhaps 
sufficient to show that the content of 
reading materials is being studied 
seriously. At first glance it w “ould seem 
that the ideas, concepts, biases, and 
prejudices of an author stated directly 
or indirectly in a story would affect 
the reader. From the scientific point 
of view, however, the hypothesis must 
still be demonstrated. Horror comic 
books may be a cause of juvenile de- 
linquency, or moral tomes produce a 
virtuous young man, but we can’t be 
sure that content has such a direct ef- 
fect. As we shall see below, the reader 
himself, his attitudes and personality, 
intrude into the picture and affect the 
impact of the print. 


of the Reader 


and (c) the inter- 
personal relationships of his group and 


his “persuasability,” 


the individual’s conformity or inde- 
pendence in relation to group in- 
fluences. Some parallels to the act of 
reading may be drawn. What, then, 
does research say more specifically 
about the reading situation? If we turn 
from the psychological to the literary, 
can we agree with Cecil (9): 


Every reader is a Lady of Shalott, 
who, secluded in his secret chamber, 
forgets the hours as he sits watching 
the endless procession of human 
thought and passion and action, as it 
passes, motley and tumultuous, across 
the gleaming mirror of literature. (p. 
29.) 
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What are the characteristics that 
make the reader, like the Lady of Sha- 
lott, see his own interpretations in the 
mirror of his reading? Here research 
results are of some help. There is con- 
siderable evidence, first, that the at- 
titudes the reader brings to the page 
affect what he gets from it. In an 
early study Good (20) showed that 
different types of directions gave dif- 
ferent scores on tests of reading com- 
prehension. Jackson (28) showed that 
the effects of reading on attitudes to- 
ward Negroes are influenced by the 
previous attitudes held by the reader. 
Crossen (15) showed that attitudes 
affect critical judgments of passages 
read. She considered that “the more 
personal, immediate or intense the 
feeling, the greater the likelihood that 
it will prove a barrier between the 
reader and an accurate interpretation 
of material read. . . . propaganda con- 
trary to the attitude held by the read- 
er appeared to lead to imitation and 
confusion rather than to a changed 
conviction.” 

McKillop (40) demonstrated that 
attitudes affect comprehension very 
little in terms of factual data explicitly 
stated but are much more influential 
in answers involving value judgments 
about the material read. Mannello 
(41) has shown that attitude affects 
the acquisition of new facts among 
eighth-grade pupils. In a recent un- 
published study, Groff (23) found 
that fifth- and sixth-grade children’s 
attitudes toward reading generally, 
and especially toward certain types of 
content, were related to their critical 
reading abilities of the various content 
types. There were differences between 
boys and girls in attitudes and in crit- 
ical reading abilities of the various 
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content types. There were also dif- 
ferences between boys and girls in 
attitudes and in critical reading abilities 
in such content areas as stories of 
sports, airplanes, and interpersonal re- 
lationships. 

In addition to attitudes, certain ex- 
periential factors and __ personality 
traits may be associated with results 
of reading. In the study of Cambridge 
students mentioned above, Richards 
(47) spoke of the “mnemonic irrele- 
vancies” of the group—“the misleading 
effects of the readers’ memories of 
some personal scene or adventure, er- 
ratic associations, the interference of 
emotional reverberations from the past 
which have nothing to do with the 
poem.” He wrote about (a) the mis- 
leading effect of erratic associations 
and stereotyped responses, (b) con- 
fusions caused by doctrinal disposi- 
tions of the reader, especially when his 
beliefs conflict with those presented in 
the poem, and (c) general critical mis- 
conceptions and technical judgments. 
In a subsequent study Hayakawa (25) 
also found stereotyped reactions to 
words, sometimes opposite in meaning 
to the intent of the passage and spoke 
of the “intrusion of fixed dogmas.” In 
another related study Cross (14) 
found causes of misunderstanding in 
a combination of experience and habit 
such as (a) too literal interpretation of 
the printed word, (b) confusions in 
the meanings of words, (c) erratic as- 
sociations caused by home or family, 
and (d) influence of personal experi- 
ences. 

Recent work has given somewhat 
more detailed and sophisticated analy- 
sis of reasons for private interpreta- 
tions of passages or stories. Osgood’s 
(44, 45) studies suggest that some of 
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these individual interpretations may be 


due to the concomitant meanings and. 


feeling tones with which we surround 
our literal understandings. For ex- 
ample, a person recalls most easily 
high-value words, and these may be 
the basis for an autistic response. Put 
another way, certain high-value words 
may determine interpretation of a 
passage, and relevancy of facts is 
largely fixed by personal values. Such 
egocentric or need-fulfilling responses 
have been noted in the interpretation 
of literature (25, 33). Apparently in- 
terpretations may be a private affair. 
We need to know more how autistic 
interpretations of words affect com- 
prehension of passages. 

Taba (62) recorded and classified 
the discussion of books and stories by 
twenty-five students in an eighth- 
grade class. She found that projections 
(attempts to understand and evaluate 
behavior) accounted for fifty-one per- 
cent to eighty-seven percent of the 
statements made by individuals. Less 
frequent were generalizations, self- 
references, and irrelevancies. Taba be- 
lieved that her classification of re- 
sponses showed four types of readers: 
(a) those who enter into a story freely 
and fully without generalizing about 

(b) egocentric readers who find 
meaning only in light of their own ex- 
perience, (c) egocentric readers who 
make prescriptive judgments about 
story characters, and (d) readers who 
project or generalize and thus find 
new experiences in their reading. 

Other careful studies have related 
detailed aspects of personality to read- 
ing responses. Foulds (17) found that 
favorite character choices of children 
could be predicted from their overt 
behavior indicative of certain person- 


ality traits. Kay (31) obtained evi- 
dence that persons with high anxiety 
levels read predominantly about their 
own problems in newspaper materials. 
Loban (35) found that many adoles- 
Cents miss important implications of 
stories, feel unable to discuss the liter- 
ature read, and that those who do re- 
spond often do so with superficial con- 
cepts. He also found that the adoles- 
cents rated as most sensitive have the 
most to say about a story, and those 
rated least sensitive tend to attach 
blame to someone in the story. Adoles- 
cents rate as better stories the ones 
within their intellectual and emotional 
range, and do not welcome new con- 
cepts or different values. 

In an important unpublished study 
which is discussed more fully in the 
next section Squire (60) found that 
adolescents reading four short stories 
containing experiences in personal de- 
velopment gave some six types of re- 
action to the stories. The frequency 
of these types was related to person- 
ality scores but the relationships were 
complex and differed for boys and 
girls. Usually clusters of personality 
traits rather than single characteristics 
appeared to be associated with particu- 
lar types of response. This finding 
was also made by Wynne (73) in an- 
other unpublished study of children in 
grades 4, 5, and 6. Wynne found only 
a slight relationship between general 
personality and reading scores (r’s 

.20—.25) but found that reading scores 
may be closely related to personality 
clusters described in such items as 
confidence, conformity to accepted 
standards, and good social relationships 
with peers and adults. 

The interrelationships of readin 
and personality are complex (49). 


| 
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William Lyon Phelps seems to have 
been over-simplifying when he stated, 
“I divide all readers into two classes: 
those who read to remember and those 
who read to forget.” The effects of 
reading, like Cassius’ description of 
our faults, are “not in our stars, but in 
ourselves.” We may hypothesize that 


Overt Responses as 


The lack of comprehensive studies 
of the impact of reading is a curious 
commentary on fashions in research or 
on the inability of school people and 
psychologists to get support for re- 
search projects on major topics. In a 
recent review of reading research 
Scott (54) concludes that “the most 


serious shortcomings of research find- 
ings are the limited help they give on 
understanding and influencing the mo- 


tivation of the reader and the limited 
evidence they provide that reading 
produces important changes in in- 
dividuals.” Similarly Russell (52) has 
indicated the dearth of research in 
this area and outlined ten topics under 
the effects of reading on which re- 
search is needed. 

Despite this paucity in_ research 
some leads may be given and a few 
specific studies cited. Hints at methods 
of study and of possible results may 
be found in sociological and psychol- 
_ ogical research on the effects of mass 

communications. Two sources by 
Hovland (26, 27) are useful, the first 
including a short section on the effects 
of books, newspapers, and magazines. 
Schramm (53) has a book dealing 
with the effects of newspapers, comics, 
and the comparative effects of the 
mass media. Lowdermilk (38) com- 
pared the effects of listening to radio 
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impact of reading is determined by the 
situation in which the reading is done, 
by the reader’s expectations or set, by 
his overt purpose for reading, by his 
conscious or unconscious needs, by the 
personality traits or patterns which af- 
fect much of his conduct, and by 
combinations of these factors. 


Effects of Reading 


programs and reading the printed ver- 
sions of the recordings on pupils’ at- 
titudes toward freedom of speech and 
of assembly. He found that reading 
was more effective than listening in 
changing attitudes, but that the tw oO 
could be well combined. Witty (67) 
has discussed possible effects of tele- 
vision along with his surveys of tele- 
viewing habits. With some 150 refer- 
ences to all the mass media and dis- 
cussion of such topics as categoriza- 
tion of types of effects, the Hovland 
(26) article is required reading for the 
beginning, serious student of the prob- 
lem. 

A few other reports have indicated 
the wide variety of possible effects 
and hence the necessity of varied pro- 
cedures in studying possible effects. 
Lind (34) found that college students’ 
reports of the causes and effects of 
childhood reading could be classified 
as (a) reading as escape, (b) reading 
as temporary diversion, (c) reading as 
an organizing influence on personality, 
and (d) reading in relation to object- 
ive interests. Russell (51) found that 
beginning teachers reported memories 
of over fifteen different kinds of ef- 
fects, the most common of which 


were identification with character(s), 


enjoyment of humor and adventure, 
and enrichment of everyday experi- 
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ences. Gray (22) summarized some 
thirty reports to show that reading 
may have social effects in influencing 
(a) beliefs, (b) attitudes and morale, 
(c) public opinion, (d) voting, and 
(e) crime and other anti-social be- 
havior. 


arg the greatest need at pres- 
ent is for developmental studies 
showing comparative effects of read- 
ing on young children, older children, 
adolescents, and adults. An illustration 
of this type of study in a limited field 
is the English one by Williams, Win- 
ter, and Woods (66) using five tests 
of literary appreciation. They found 
for the youngest and dullest children 
that the subject of the literary work is 
most important. Up to ten years of age 
for boys and twelve years for girls 
the chief criterion in judgment is the 
ethical intention of the author. About 
twelve years of age some sense of “lit- 
erary quality” emerges in such terms 
as structure, aptness of simile or meta- 
phor, and ingenuity. Because of its 
methods, such a study illustrates only 
possible effects, but suggests limits 
within which effects can be expected. 

Studies with young children include 
those of Wolfenstein (71) who com- 
pared effects of a children’s story on 
mothers and children and one by 
Grace and Lohmann (21) of second- 
graders’ reactions to nine short stories 
depicting parent-child conflicts. In the 
latter study, after hearing each story 
in an individual interview situation the 
child was asked to pretend he was a 
story character and to tell what he 
wanted to do and how he felt “inside.” 
In order of frequency, the com- 
monest reactions were active opposi- 
tion, simple compliance, constructive 
behavior, and emotional behavior. Re- 


sponses did not differ with the sex 
of the children or of the parent caus- 
ing the frustration in the story. Wolf- 
son (72) gave an anecdotal account of 
the use of three books at the third- 
grade level in having children explore 
feelings of shyness, relationships of 
fear and bravery, and fear of the dark. 
She added a list of thirty books with 
parallel themes suitable for use in pri- 
mary grades. 

Boyd and Mandler (7) studied the 
responses of eight- and nine-year olds 
to stories and pictures of people and 
animals. Their findings included the 
following: (a). stories with human 
characters elicit more personal identi- 
fication and involvement than animal 
stories, (b) socially disapproved be- 
havior in the stories elicits expressions 
of punishment and socially approved 
behavior more projection of the self, 
(c) socially disapproved behavior by 
human characters in the story may 
arouse anxiety in the subject. Also at 
the elementary-school level, Smith 
(59) used the free-response method 
by having children write about any 
changes in their thinking or at- 
titudes resulting from reading. Thus 
prompted, sixty-one percent of the 
group told of changes in attitude as 
a result of reading. Thirty percent 
listed changes in concepts, ideas, and 
understanding, but only nine percent 
reported changes in behavior as a re- 
sult of their reading. 

Sister Lorang (37) studied the read- 
ing experiences of 2,300 high school 
students in Catholic and __ public 
schools. Her results must be inter- 
preted in light of her use of a ques- 
tionnaire with leading questions such 
as “What books or magazines have had 
a good effect on you; Bad effect on 
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you?” but the report has a useful bib- 
liography of studies up to 1944 of 
possible effects of motion pictures, 
reading, and the comics. Sister Lorang 
concludes that if a book or magazine 
is classed as good or bad, it will al- 
most certainly have good or bad ef- 
fects, respectively. The study tabulates 
emotional responses, imitative be- 
havior, and tendencies toward identi- 
fication for seventy-five percent of 
the material read by the adolescent 
group. 

Several other studies of the impact 
of reading on adolescents are of in- 
terest in that they use more intensive 
techniques than a questionnaire. An 
early example by Meckel (42) ana- 
lyzed responses of ninety-six high 
school seniors to a novel of family 
life. Although he quotes many positive 
examples, Meckel warns that “Iden- 
tification between the reader and a 
character may be repressed and the 
reading content criticized or rejected” 
when the character exhibits ‘“unac- 
cepted” behavior or personality traits 
or suffers unpleasant experiences. 
Some sense of caution is conveyed also 
by the findings of Lodge (36) about 
the reactions of eighth-graders to biog- 
raphies. She found little evidence of 
the influence of carefully selected bi- 
ographies on the “moral ideology” of 
the group as reported in essays entitled 
“The Person I Would Like to be Like” 
and in interviews. The group largely 
wrote about composite or imaginary 
persons. However, Lodge states that 
the experiment should continue longer 
with children more used to applying 
ideas, and felt that “books are en- 
abling these adolescents to explore, 
with an undertone of realism, voca- 
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tional interests and are furnishing re- 
laxation, adventure and romance.” 


An important study of the reactions 
of adolescents is that of Squire (60) 
mentioned above and involving four- 
teen- to sixteen-year-olds. The group 
responded to four short stories with 
themes of personal development in 
over 14,000 response statements as 
coded by content analysis. The most 
frequent response was an interpreta- 
tional reaction (forty-two percent), 
and others in decreasing order of fre- 
quency were narrational, associational 
and self-involvement comments, and 
literary and prescriptive judgments. 
Self-involvement and literary judg- 
ment responses varied inversely during 
the reading of the stories. two major 
sources of difficulties in interpretation 


were “happiness binding” and “in- 


sistence on certainty in interpreta- 
tion.” At least two types of self-in- 


volvement were noted and individual 
variation in response was clearly in- 
dicated. 

Older students and adults were in- 
volved in a study by Weingarten (65) 
and in the often-quoted early investi- 
gation of Waples, Berelson, and Brad- 
shaw (64). Weingarten used two 
questionnaries to get the responses of 
1,256 students in seventeen colleges 
and universities on the personal bene- 
fits of their voluntary reading. The 
average student checked four values 
but the only one checked by more 
than half the group was the contribu- 
tion of reading to “philosophy of 
life.” The benefits of reading in de- 
scending order of frequency were: 
helped understanding of the meaning 
of life, sixty percent; changed at- 
titudes, thirty-nine percent; stimulated 
imitation in behavior of a character, 
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thirty-four percent; helped in finding 
the ideal self, thirty-five percent; rec- 
ognized problems similar to their own, 
thirty-two percent; tried to develop 
personal qualities read about, thirty 
percent; increased self-understanding 
through identification, twenty-nine 
percent; helped in the solution of their 
own problems, twenty percent; helped 
in the selection of a vocation, eleven 
percent. The books reported most use- 
ful on the second questionnaire were 
The Bible, Seventeen, The Robe, Sev- 
enteenth Summer, and Of Human 
Bondage. Despite these rather optimis- 
tic percentages, Weingarten feels that 
only a small amount of the purposive 
reading of the group revealed develop- 
mental values to them. This conclu- 
sion may be a valid one because of 
a possible tendency to give congenial 
answers on the questionnaire. 

The other study of Waples and col- 
leagues (64) unfortunately gives few 
solid quantitative data but it does pro- 
vide a useful categorization of pos- 
sible effects of reading. These are (a) 
instrumental — using information in 
print to help the solution of personal 
and practical problems, (b) prestige— 
increasing self-esteem by reading ma- 
terials favorable to one’s own group, 
(c) reinforcement—of views already 


held, (d) aesthetic response—apprecia- 
tion of beauty and other literary qual- 
ities in the writing, (e) respite or es- 
cape—such as “killing time” or “hav- 
ing a good laugh.” 

The research studies cited give some 
clues to the complexity and subtlety 
of the impact of reading as measured 
by responses to printed materials. Most 
reading tests do not get at these deep- 
laid and wide-ranging responses and, 
indeed, some researches have shown 
low correlations between reading 
achievement scores and interpretation 
scores. The investigations which are 
outlined above suggest that effects are 
often personal and original, that the 
same passage may produce different 
effects on different students. As Squire 
(60) concludes, “The evidence seems 
laregly to support the ‘point of view 
that readers respond to literature in 
a unique and selective way.” Such a 
fact need not necessarily discourage 
further study of the effects of the 
same material on different persons, or 
the effects of different materials on 
the same person. Longitudinal studies 
of changes in response with age are 
needed as well as wider samplings of 
materials and persons at cross-sectional 
levels. 


Conclusions 


The introduction to this research 
summary stated that it is not enough 
to say that the same story produces 
different effects on different people. 
More detailed knowledge of the in- 
teraction between person and passage 
is needed. The research studies cited 
mention four variables in the situation: 
the form of the materials, their con- 


tent of ideas, the reader himself, and 
the setting and matrix in which overt 
responses are made. We have never 
had a complete demonstration that a 
story of courage and friendship will 
communicate ideas of courage and 
friendship to every reader, much less 
result in courageous or friendly be- 
havior. In the scientific sense, at least, 
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teachers can no longer talk of “good 
books for children” as if some books 
were “good” for all children or adoles- 
cents. About the best we can attempt 
to present is the right book for the 
right person at the right time. 

Lack of research must not be con- 
strued to mean that reading has little 
or no impact on people. Intuitive and 
stimulating teachers have always trans- 
gressed the axioms of little knowledge 
and rocketed into untravelled space— 
perhaps with a few satellites attached. 
The complete evidence does not exist 
yet in scientific form. 

This paper suggests that beginnings 
in the search have been made in four 
overlapping areas. We doubt that stu- 
dents acquire knowledge, values, or 
virtues, as the Tibetan novices hoped, 
by some process of absorption or 
osmosis. Instead, we are beginning to 
get clues about kinds and content of 
reading materials and the sorts of re- 
actions we can expect from individ- 
uals of different backgrounds, inter- 
ests, and personality patterns. We 
doubt that the “pleasures of literature” 
are for everyone, unless “literature” is 
interpreted broadly. We at least know 
enough to take care in using reading 
to help pupils solve their personal 
problems for often they may fail to 
understand, they may misinterpret, or 
they may consciously or unconsciously 
block the desired responses. 

From the research point of view, we 
suspect that much reading by itself 
has little effect on a person’s deeper 
layers of feeling and behavior. So far 
we have been unable to disentangle 
the influences of reading from the con- 
sequences of other activities, and per- 
haps we never shall. Just as we reject 
statements that comics or mystery 
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stories are a sole cause of delinquency 
or crime so we must reject the hypo- 
thesis that a book or story usually op- 
erates singly to produce favorable ef- 
fects. We know that the impact of 
reading is related to constellations of 
factors in literature, in people, and in 
the settings in which reading is done. 
Impact is a resultant of numerous 
and interacting variables, among them 
being the nature of the message, the 
structure of the situation, the reader’s 
previous experiences and expectations, 
and his personality and value systems. 
The process of effect is highly com- 
plex and not easily predictable. 
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A sixteen-page supplement, very recently published, brings up to date the 
regular edition of Books for You. Compiled by the NCTE Committee on the 
Senior High School Book List, the supplement contains the most current recom- 
mendations of the committee for reading in the senior high schools. Order the 
supplement (twenty cents) or the regular book list with the supplement (sixty 
cents) from NCTE, 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 
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Organizing the Class to Care 
For Individual Needs 


Grace Daly Maertins 


Mrs. Maertins prepared this article by request for the September issue, but 
the vagaries of the mails between California and Florida, as well as editorial 
deadlines, made it impossible to publish the article in September! It was the 
editor’s opinion that the article was of value nonetheless a month later be- 
cause it contains the kind the advice which prospective teachers want—and 
some 3,000 prospective English teachers subscribe to the JOURNAL. This 
article and the one by Elizabeth White in the September issue form an 
appropriate primer for the beginning teacher. Mrs. Maertins, formerly a high 
school teacher in Minnesota and Oakland, California, is now a supervisor of 
student teachers at the University of California, Berkeley. 


“B EGIN AS you mean to end, Samuel 


Johnson’s advice to the bride- 
groom, might be the watchwords of 
first year teachers. So often the im- 
portance of those Fall days in estab- 
lishing the desired long-term relation- 
ship is not realized. Amidst the swirl 
of activity—interrupted schedules, dis- 
tributing textbooks, balancing classes 
—the able,  self-possessed teacher, 
quietly maintaining an efficient work- 
ing atmosphere from the first day, has 
magically transformed many’ a reluc- 
tant and indifferent class into an ac- 
tive, self-directed learning group. 

At the door on the first day, one 
can smile at each newcomer, direct 
the seating and begin to follow that 
one cardinal rule: “Be aware of all 
students at all times!” 

Plan beforehand so that routines 
are organized, teacher’s name and in- 
structions or reminders are written on 


the board, materials are laid out on 
the front desks. Corral the first en- 
trants to distribute cards or materials 
and embark on a policy of using stu- 
dent help whenever and wherever pos- 
sible. Students thrive on such respon- 
sibility, and the teacher is freed for 
more essential work. 

Five-by-eight lined cards have 
proved useful for getting first infor- 
mation and for recording later data. 
As each student enters, hand him a 
card and point out board instructions. 
After a brief greeting, reserve the first 
half of the period for filling out these 
cards. 

Explain how valuable the cards will 
be in directing the class work—a guide 
for choosing unit, composition, and 
oral topics; for planning the outside 
reading program; and for making the 
best use of all talents and interests. A 
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form such as the following is sug- 
gested: 


Name, grade, homeroom teacher, home- 
room number 


Address—phone—(Parents’ full name) 
Program of classes, teachers, room num- 
bers 
Period 1 
Period 2 _ 
Period 3 


Counselor 
Clubs belonged to (in school and out) 
Hobbies and interests 
Special talents 
Favorite book titles 
Favorite magazine titles 
Favorite television and radio programs 
Favorite movies and movie stars 
Places where you have lived and trav- 
eled 
A brief description of the course 
and some tentative purposes and plans 
might be discussed in the time left 
with a reminder that seating charts 
will be posted as the students enter 
the second day. Assure them that an 
attempt will be made to satisfy seat- 
_ing preferences and that the seating 
order is temporary, until names are 
known. With these seating charts 
posted, it is possible for students to be 
in the assigned seats when the bell 
rings. In this way the class hour is es- 
tablished as a working hour with no 
disturbance. 


Classroom Organization 


In order to make possible a sociogram 
of the class several weeks after school 
begins, students are asked to list the 
following: 

1. With whom can you do your best 

work? 

2. Who do you think will make the 

best class leaders? 
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The second day might well be spent 
in introductions. Some students feel 
hesitant about introducing themselves 
so, beforehand, cards might be paired 
or grouped for introductions in groups 
or by couples. After carefully plan- 
ning steps and standards and listing 
them on the board, urge students to 
use the information cards as guides 
for a ten-minute get-acquainted period 
to be followed by introductions to 
the entire class. The teacher might 
also be presented along with the rest. 
As introductions are made, secretaries 
might keep a list of the favorite books, 
television programs, hobbies, and the 
like for a later summary and posting. 


During this first oral work, do 
everything possible to create a mutual 
benefit society where students are free 
to make mistakes and state opinions. 
Constantly stress optimum learning 
conditions for all. Be an example of 
the courtesy and attention expected 
from the class. 


Let students help to create an at- 
mosphere of mutual confidence and re- 
spect by bringing them in on the or- 
ganization of the class and the plans 
for the year. Stress that what is done 
in a positive way for the good of the 
class is an important part of learning. 
Some teachers have worked out an 
elaborate classroom organization such 
as the following: 


Better than a popular election (based 
on popularity) this second question 
brings true leaders to the front. If actual 
choice is not determined, a select list of 
nominees is ready for class vote. 

Officers usually change with each 
marking period. Students help in setting 
up duties for officers. Much time is 
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given to a discussion of ‘leadership. As 
students become efficient, the teacher is 
relieved of routine and can give more 
time to individuals and their needs. 

I. President (has the day’s agenda 
which is planned with the teacher 
the preceding day) 

. Calls class to order 

. Has class log read 

. Asks for old and new business 

. Gives assignments (on the 
board) 

. Calls attention to board work 

. Turns meeting over to dis- 
cussion leader or teacher or 
begins the work of the day 


. Vice President 
. Is in charge of attendance 
. Checks tardiness 
. Helps with routine 
. Passes paper, checks ventila- 
tion, cleanup (usually he ap- 
points helpers) 

III. Secretary 

A. Keeps a complete class log 
and assignment book which is 
read every day 

B. Absentees with their pro- 
verbial question, “Did I miss 
anything?” are referred to 
the secretary and his class 
log. 

The reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening chairmen are appointed from 
the list of leaders chosen by the class. 
Appointment seems best in these roles 
so that a leader who does correct writing 
is writing chairman; a speech student is 
speaking chairman, etc. 


I. Reading Chairman 


A. Signs out and collects books 
from the class library 
B. Collects and checks book 
cards (a book card form is 
followed by all students) 
. Gives back inadequate book 
cards for further work 
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D. Reminds students of meagre 
records 
FE. Leads reading discussions 


The chairman needs help in planning 
the first discussion, but with the help of 
good book cards, he can plan specific 
questions from which the whole class 
will profit. 

Recent group discussions of books 
read by a U. S. History I—English V 
block course revolved around these gen- 
eral questions with some specific ques- 
tions: 

How was the quest for freedom 

brought out in your books? 

What interesting details about condi- 
tions of life in early America were 
revealed in your book? 

How did the characters in your book 
react to the conditions of life in 
early America? (Woman, children, 
etc.) 

How has your book contributed to a 
better understanding of American 
life or history? Show by an inci- 
dent, quotation, etc. 

A general discussion led by a student 
followed small group discussions. 

F. Acts as liaison between library 
and classroom, makes arrange- 
ment for class and group 
work in the library, works 
with committees and _ helps 
find references. 

G. Directs bulletin board com- 
mittee 


Writing Chairman 


Each student must have a well-organ- 
ized folder which includes all work, with 
a table of contents, list of spelling errors, 
all corrections made according to a set 
form, exact standards, etc. 


After each theme is graded, students 
make corrections. The writing chairman 
assists in helping students understand 
errors and correct them. Every two or 
three weeks the chairman mss folders 
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for form, accuracy, etc. Incomplete or 
uncorrected folders are turned back for 
revision. This careful checking by a 
student chairman gives time for more 
important teacher help. 


Speaking Chairman 


Standards for speaking are set up by 
the class. The speaking chairman some- 
times has an assistant or two. During 
any kind of discussion, he marks in the 
record book a plus for every student 
who answers a question or offers a com- 
ment or suggestion. Students eagerly 
check with the chairman after class 
to see their record. Participation is in- 
creased by this device. Participation is 
constantly urged. High participation 
means fewer tests, more interest, more 
real growth in speaking and listening. 

Sometimes students lead reviews and 
discussions. 


A good chairman also comments on - 
the speaking that day, raises his hand © 


when a student can’t be heard, criticizes 
the discussion, and gives the percentage 
of the class taking part. 

The class and chairman help evaluate 
the planned reports. Final grading is left 
to the teacher. 


Listening Chairman 

His duties vary with the class. He 
usually works side by side with the 
speaking chairman. He reviews listen- 
ing standards before a discussion and 
evaluates growth in listening. 

While the course of study, the de- 
partment requirements, the textbooks, 
and the teacher’s own objectives are 
important and must be considered, in- 
volve the students, too, in the actual 
organization of the class work. After 
discussion of basic requirements al- 


ready laid down by the school sys- 


tem and department, prepare the class 
to answer questions such as the fol- 
lowing: 


Reading 


1. Which units in the anthology look 
most interesting to you? 

. Which units suggested (listed on 
the board) sound like a good start- 
ing point? 

How do you wish to report on 
outside reading? 

Are free reading periods valuable? 
How often? 

How many outside books can you 
read during each report period? 
What types of books would you 
enjoy reading? 

How often is a library period val- 
uable? 

Would you enjoy having the 
teacher read to the class? How 
often? Have you suggestions as 
to a title or type of such a book? 
Of the five novels described, which 
do you think the class would en- 
joy most? 


Writing 

1. What suggestions do you have for 
writing lessons or topics for writ- 
ing? 
Do you prefer a short composi- 
tion once a week or longer com- 
positions less often? 

. With what skills do you feel you 
need help? 


Speaking and Listening 
1. Which of these activities do you 

find most profitable: 

a. Formal speech work in front of 
the class? 

b. Class discussion led by a class 
chairman? 

c. Discussion in small groups? 
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d. Panel discussion?. 
e. Debate? 
f. Symposium? 

2. What help do you feel you need 
in developing oral skills? 

3. What rules of courtesy do you sug- 
gest as essential for good class 
work? 


General 

1. What practices from other classes 

would you like continued here? 

2. What suggestions do you have for 

improving the class? 

. In what ways will you be of serv- 
ice to the class? (Housekeeping 
committee, host, hostess, secretary, 
artist, bulletin board chairman, 
etc.) 

. Looking at the goals listed on the 
board and considering your own 
strengths and weaknesses, formu- 
late for yourself some reasonable 
personal goals with which to begin 
this class. 

With a mimeographed sheet of the 
above questions in hand, send the class 
out to interview parents, former teach- 
ers, older brothers and sisters, success- 
ful people in the career they have 
chosen to help them determine their 
individual needs, what they want from 
this class. Among individuals and in 
groups provide time for discussing 
these questions and suggesting ac- 
tivities. If students are made to feel 
an integral part of the class, the time 
is well spent. 

Students are not given to passive 
listening in an authoritative situation. 
This subdued atmosphere may provide 
comforting silence which pleases ad- 
ministrators but it does little else. Stu- 
dents need to have voice in plans, 
movement, and activity. They would 
rather talk than listen, like to think 
ideas are their own, want to adventure 


for themselves. All of this can be di- 
rected into positive channels for real 
learning. The longer one teaches, the 
more he becomes aware of the neces- 
sity of actively involving class mem- 
bers in all phases of the class work. 


In these first days, set up instructions 
for the organization of individual 
folders, so necessary a part of the Eng- 
lish class. Mimeographed lists of re- 
quirements will save time. Organized 
folders due at the end of the first 
week might have pages such as these, 
depending upon individuals and their 
special goals or interests: 


Table of Contents 
Symbols for Corrections 
Chart of Individual Errors 


Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


Sept. 
4 


(Individual and group drills can be sug- 
gested on the basis of such charts) 


Instructions for the Correction of Com- 
positions 

List of Individual Spelling Errors 

Class Standards (set up cooperatively) 


Reading Rate and Accuracy Record 
(from time to time give rate and accu- 
racy. tests using available texts. Have 
students chart their progress.) 


Vocabulary Section 
Creative Writing 
My Contributions to Class 
My Goals for the Year 
Favorite Poems and Quotations 
My Reading Menu 
Some teachers provide source books 
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such as Books for You’ and Reading 
Ladders for Human Relations.? Each 
student in conference with the teacher 
decides upon a reading program which 
will improve his taste and broaden his 
interests. 

All homework, drills, and tests may 
also be kept although, by the second 
marking period, the folder may have 
grown to such a size that only selected 
papers are required. An efficient stu- 
dent writing chairman can help check 
folders and remind students of miss- 
ing work. 

Periodically teacher and_ student 
need to confer and evaluate progress 
as recorded in this folder. As each 
grading period approaches, ask each 
student to evaluate himself: 

1. Is all the work in the folder? 


What are the grades? 


2 
3. Are all corrections made? 
4 


What progress has been made in 
reading, writing, speaking, listen- 
ing, achieving personal goals? 
In what ways have you assumed 
responsibility and contributed to 
the good of the class? 
Considering class objectives and 
the quality of work in the folder, 
what grades do you think you de- 
serve in this English class and 
why? 
What better writing assignment than 
a carefully-organized, thoughtful self 
evaluation! 

If the teacher gives time and at- 
tention to these folders, students will 
do likewise. For remedial work, for 
display, and for conferences when par- 


Senior Booklist, Publication of Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 

*By Heaton, Margaret M. and Lewis, Helen 
B. Published by American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1954. 
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ents visit, these are invaluable; and 
some students will treasure them long 
after the term is over. 

The teacher-student conference, re- 
ferred to, is the ideal method of be- 
ginning any class and worth the effort 
involved. An appointment schedule 
can be set up before and after school 
for each one who cannot be seen dur- 
ing class work periods and conference 
time. Help each one to embark on a 
self-improvement plan. Give him the 
results of diagnostic tests and your ob- 
servations. Discuss his needs and in- 
terests and suggest reading material, 
drillwork, and projects. Be sure that 
he has some individual plans, on-going 
activities to which he can always turn. 
Then provide laboratory periods for 
this individual work. 

As the year progresses, there may 
not be time for the desired number of 
personal conferences, but during 
workshop periods, as students correct 
folders, read or do remedial work, 
there will be time for the teacher to 
help individuals and groups who have 
special problems. A, B, and C unit 
contracts, individual research projects, 
and encouragement of individual in- 
terests are all possible once this in- 
dependent laboratory period is thor- 
oughly established. 


In first starting 
planned day ask: 


this carefully 


1. What do you need to do? (reme- 
dial or project work) 


2. What materials will you bring? 


One day might have a group plan- 
ning a Halloween program, a group 
to read and evaluate a set of compo- 
sitions, a group to work on mechanics 
and correction of folders, a group to 
write a thank-you letter to last week’s 
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speaker, a group for individual read- 
ing or research. 


Activities change. One day might 
be entirely devoted to small group dis- 
cussions of individual reading. The 
work would depend on the class and 
individual needs of the moment. This 
day can become the most profitable 
and most anticipated day of the week. 


Many and varied are the types of 
diagnosis valuable to the English 
teacher. As clues turn up, usage and 
writing errors, personal problems, etc., 
write them on the individual cards 
collected on that first day. First oral 
work, first compositions, diagnostic 
spelling and usage tests (based per- 
haps on school requirements or basic 
texts) will help determine the greatest 
needs and the items which can be 
eliminated. 

A favorite activity of many teachers 
for checking listening, attitudes, and 
feelings is the reading of a problem 
story followed by class or small group 
discussion, or by writing. Alternatives 
are to present a problem situation or 
to ask students to finish a story which 
the teacher has begun. Reading poetry 
and essays (aloud by the teacher or 
silently by the class) with little ex- 
planation except a request for written 
interpretation is also revealing. 


Grouping 


By the third week use some socio- 
metric techniques to discover leaders, 
isolates, group feelings, and possibil- 
ities for grouping. Grouping skill has 
been diagnosed by this time. Discuss 
frankly with the class the importance 
of efficient group work and the end- 
less possibilities for grouping within 
an English class. Are the students ma- 
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ture enough for efficient group work? 
Have they high classroom standards 
of courtesy and quiet? Let them know 
a strong hand is guiding them as they 
begin simple specific group tasks. 
Grouping will succeed only as well as 
it has been planned. 

Before grouping establish a purpose: 
How will people be chosen for 
groups? Where will they meet? What 
will they do first? Does each one have 
a specific task so that he understands 
what to do? For how long will groups 
meet? What will they do when fin- 
ished? Think through the control. 
Grouping, to succeed, entails more 
work for the teacher, more planning, 
more flexibility. Be willing to change 
plans, but foresee possibilities and plan 
for and expect success. 

The group idea can be promulgated 
long before groups actually meet. 
Have groups seated together and rated 
on quiet working efficiency for a 
few days while they are preparing in- 
dividual work to bring to the first 
group meeting. Some classes like 
names and slogans for each group. 
Rating charts in colors on the board 
appeal to some. 


Did all bring materials? Were they 
at work when the bell rang? At first, 
chairmen can confer quietly with each 
group member and turn in a progress 
report. Later, perhaps a pilot group or 
just the chairmen might meet. When 
the first brief group conferences take 
place, observe carefully. 

Did they move quietly and quickly 
into place? Did all start immediately? 
Did one person speak at a time? Were 
they mature enough to accept leader- 
ship? When finished did they return 
immediately to their individual work 
(while waiting for others to finish)? 
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Did they observe the time limit? 
Group work can be quiet, orderly, 
efficient. Stress this at first. Once the 
mechanics become a_ habit, increas- 
ingly complex learning tasks can be 
accomplished. 

Standards on the board change as 
days go by. Each day re-evaluate. 
Where are we going? What’s the next 
step? Use group competition for real 
motivation. Urge each group to have 
a bulletin board. Which group has 
made the most progress? Did all par- 
ticipate? Did the chairman carry out 
his duties? How complete, artistic, in- 
teresting was this group’s bulletin 
board? Rate each group according to 
progress made. 

As diagnosis continues, share ob- 
servations and test results with the 
class. Discuss the most prevalent er- 
rors in usage and sentence structure 
and revise class goals as new data are 
revealed. Set up groups according to 
reading, spelling, and writing needs. 
In this practical age students want a 
reason for learning, and the above data 
will furnish it. 

It is wise to delay launching into a 
long unit until students are settled in 
one class for the term. In some schools 
balancing of classes takes several 
weeks. Meantime, along with the ac- 
tivities mentioned, reviews of para- 
graphing, of punctuation and capitali- 


zation rules, discussions of reading, and 
writing activities are all profitable. 

As the calendar is planned, stu- 
dents can sample the texts and help 
choose the first units. Let them help 
gather materials and prepare bibliog- 
raphies. This is not to imply that the 
teacher lacks direction or does not 
have the essential core of material well 
in hand, but too often the value of 
student choice and student help is 
overlooked in the beginning teacher’s 
plans. 

With each unit, break the work 
tentatively into weeks and days. Set 
up with the class minimum require- 
ments, creative projects, suggested 
readings and deadlines. Begin with 
the work the entire class does together 
and end the unit with group and in- 
dividual projects. 

It is hoped that the time-consuming 
groundwork described here will re- 
sult in a successful classroom climate 
where the greatest possible achieve- 
ment for each individual can take 
place, where students are not regi- 
mented by hatchet men but where in- 
dividual needs, ideals, and enthusiams 
are cared for. 

English teachers are aware of man’s 
capacity for greatness. New ways 
need to be found to help each student 
grow in self-control, self-direction, 
self-confidence, self-evaluation — and 
self-realization! 


Because of the need for space to print the program for the annual convention 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, several frequently-appearing 
departments have been omitted from this issue—Current English, Teaching 
Materials, and Shop Talk. All three departments will appear again in the No- 
vember issue. As usual, Shop Talk will feature short, practical discussions by 
reachers from various parts of the country. 


Promoting Critical Thought in the 
Study of Character Conduct 
in Literature 


Marion B. Pierstorft 


Do your class discussions of literature need greater depth? Try the line of 
questioning suggested in this article by an English teacher at the Sunnyvale 


High School, Sunnyvale, California. 


HE PURPOSE of the present discus- 

sion is to mention a few of the 
ways through which a teacher can 
promote a critical response to fiction 
other than through that type of for- 
mal report which requires the student 
to utter bland assertions about such 
items as the plot, setting, theme, and 
the author’s life and writing style, 
without stimulating him to make any 
original critical judgment, other than 
a viewpoint, perfunctorily asserted, 
concerning the major interest of al- 
most any fictional work—its characters. 
As Louise Rosenblatt has said, we have 
worked out an “elaborate frame” for 
literature but offer no “picture.”* 


E. M. Forster in his book Aspects of 
the Novel has paraphrased the French 
critic Alain as follows: “[{In] the 
novel . . . everything is founded on 
human nature, and the dominating 
feeling is of an existence where every- 
thing is intentional, even passions and 
crimes, even misery.”* Yet we con- 


*Literature as Exploration (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century, 1938), p. 73. 

*Aspects of the Novel (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1927), p. 46. 


tinue to slight a probing into human 
nature, or character conduct, in a 
course that offers innumerable possibil- 
ities for its study. We may even glibly 
remark occasionally, “Well, that’s 
human nature,” in summarily dismiss- 
ing a student’s question about a cer- 
tain aspect of character conduct. “He’s 
only human, you know” is another 
uncommunicative assertion that in- 
vites our indulgence, as well as, “What 
can you expect of such a person?” or 
“Anyone would naturally do that, 
wouldn’t he?” And the student is sat- 
isfied because words have passed 
through the teacher’s mouth in an- 
swer to his question. But what’s been 
said? 

What would happen, I wonder, if 
the student responded to the first as- 
sertion by asking, “What do you 
mean, human nature?” or, possibly 
more politely, “What does human 
nature mean in your context, Mr. X?” 
This might set you back a bit. Or con- 
sider the second question, which is 
not really a question at all but an as- 
sertion telling the student to be quiet, 
that you’re ready to pursue another 
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topic: You have just said, “Anyone 
would naturally do that, wouldn’t 
he?” 

If, instead of staring blindly con- 
fident out the window to such an 
inanity, the students bristled and re- 
torted, “What do you mean, avyone?” 
“You're kidding, | hope,” or, “What 
do you mean, ‘he would maturally do 
that?’”” you would probably end up 
confiding to your cafeteria colleagues 
that you had a class on your hands 
third period. And that’s exactly what 
you would have! 

Although one measure of an alert 
class is just such questions, it’s highly 
unlikely that you will ever be chal- 
lenged in the classroom in the pre- 
ceding manner for any such assertions. 
The reason it isn’t likely to happen is 
that the students in a “good” class 
don’t really care too much about what 
you're saying as long as they think 
they understand you, though you may 
not understand yourself. 


That the students will not chal- 
lenge you, however, doesn’t preclude 
your challenging them, and you have 
a variety of ways of doing so. It is 
possible in an English class to utilize 
literature in such a way that the stu- 
dent will be stimulated to think crit- 
ically about the conduct of certain 
literary characters and at the same 
time be able to view his own person- 
ality and problems more objectively 
than he previously viewed them. If 
this is not one of our goals in teaching 
we have little to teach for. 


Forster states: 

In daily life we never understand 
each other, neither complete clairvoy- 
ance nor complete confessional exists. 
We know each other approximately, 
by external signs, and these serve well 
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enough as a basis for society and even 
intimacy. But people in a novel can 
be understood completely by the 
reader, if the novelist wishes; their 
inner as well as their outer life can be 
exposed. And this is why they often 
seem more definite than characters in 
history, or even our own friends; we 
have been told all about them that can 
be told; even if they are imperfect or 
unreal they do not contain any secrets, 
whereas our friends do and must, 
mutual secrecy being one of the con- 
ditions of life upon this globe.’ 


If you will agree, then, that “people 
in a novel can be understood com- 
pletely by the reader, if the novelist 
wishes,” I should like to present a 
series of questions that can be used by 
the teacher who is aware of the im- 
portance of critical thinking in his 
students and wants to make some start 
in working toward that objective. 


Critical Questions 


Needless to say, the questions are 
not “the be all and the end all” to the 
problem we are considering. The two 
principal variables to be considered in 
stimulating the students’ thought are 
the students themselves and the liter- 
ary piece itself. The discussion could 
pivot on a student’s assertive statement 
that is written or spoken and would 
initially be stimulated by the teacher. 
If it is carried on at the spoken level in 
the classroom, the students should 
eventually and desirably take an active 
part in questioning, stimulating, and 
exchanging ideas with one another if 
such activity is spontaneous as op- 
posed to that which is forced or aimed 
“to please the teacher.” If the discus- 
sion is written, then the teacher’s re- 


*Aspects of the Novel, p. 47. 
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sponse takes the turn of a marginal 
comment or question le.g., Could you 
illustrate what you mean here? or 
How do you justify such a generaliza- 
tion?| and is useless unless the student 
reacts to it in some way, 7.¢., in silent, 
spoken, or written thought. 

The questions, as a way to promote 
critical awareness, were thought of pri- 
marily after the reading of an article 
written by Margaret Ryan* in which 
she suggests the following: 

1. Point out (or ask) for examples 
in the reading where people tried to 
interfere with the lives of others. 

2. Ask if this interference is justified. 

3. Is interference with another per- 
son’s life ever justified? 

(The remaining suggestions are mine 
unless otherwise noted): 

4. What does justified mean? 

5. What does interference mean? 

6. Write class responses on the 
board and ask the students to discuss 
critically the words and thoughts of 
each response. (One of the most im- 
portant features of critical thinking is 
clearly defined terms). 

7. What were some of the charac- 
ters trying to accomplish? (Ryan) 
Point out that such a question pre- 
sumes they were trying to accomplish 
something. 

8. What effect did the accomplish- 
ment have on a character? (Ryan) 

9. What motivated this character’s 
conduct, or what made him think and 
act as he did? 

10. How did this character change 
in his attitudes toward himself, to- 
ward others, and toward life, or did 
he change at all? 


‘Margaret Ryan, “Achieving Unity with 
Diversity,” The English Journal, XL (Decem- 
ber 1951), pp. 547-553. 
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11. Consider the influence of cir- 
cumstance as something that deter- 
mines character motivation. In the first 
place, what is circumstance? 

12. Does the circumstance propel 
the literary figure forward, backward, 
or leave him alone entirely? Or, in the 
course of time, does it do all of these 
things? 

Such. questions can be overused, but 
as long as they provide a stimulating, 
spontaneous, and critical response 
from the students, they are effective. 
If used too much they may dull the 
reader’s interest in further reading. 
They should therefore be used with 
discrimination on the basis of the type 
of class being taught and the interest 
such questions sustain in the students. 
Needless to say, the spirit of probing 
continues as long as we teach. 

Perhaps one of the easiest methods 
one might use to evoke a critical 
thought from a student is to stimulate 
him to think in terms of why rather 
than what, as these words are used in 
the following questions: 

t. Why does Lady Macbeth act 
as she does to incite Macbeth to ac- 
tion? Not: What does she do? 


2. Why does the prospector’s per- 
sonality change after he has located 
the pocket of gold in “All Gold Can- 
yon”? Not: What does he do? 

3. Why does Topsy invent articles 
she’s stolen? Not: What were the 
names of the articles? 

4. Why does Carol object to 
Gopher Prairie? Not: What are some 
of things to which she objects? 

Much of what is worthwhile in such 
questions will undoubtedly have the 
most significance to those students 
whom Walter Loban and Louise Ro- 
(Continued on page 430) 


The Oral Approach to 
Sentence Sense 


Julius S. Rosenson 


Anyone who has an idea for improving students’ sentence sense deserves a 
hearing. The idea in this article, though not new, is specifically illustrated. 
Mr. Rosenson teaches at the Peabody High School in Pittsburgh. 


I WONDER, even as I despair, when I 
~ read sentences like these: 
Sometimes when I am walking down 
the street alone, thinking, which hap- 
pens to be a favorite pass time, I often 
think even though it sound peculiar, 
that if every human being, animal or 
in short any moving thing would stand 
still for a minute the world would stop 
for that time, of course to begin ro- 
tating again as soon as every one and 
thing started to move again. 
Photography is my hobby and I 
derive great enjoyment from it. From 
the first Pinhole Camera to the delux 
Speed Graphic of today. Yes it has 
come a long way since then, almost 
every home has a camera to take snap- 
shots of the children, the family and 
many numerous other things. ‘ 
How account for the erratic sen- 
tence sense? The few misspellings 
don’t disquiet me—look at the high 
proportion of accurately — spelled 
words. Nor does the personalized cap- 
italization in the second example. The 
punctuation is a facet of the sentence- 
sense problem, as may be the choice of 
words and maybe even the coherence 
between sentences, as in the second 
example. 
But what about the sentence sense 
—the occasional fragment, the more 


frequent. run-on sentence? In spite of 
their own daily speech, in spite of 
hearing sentences spoken, in spite of 
their reading, and in spite of the gram- 
mar of the sentence they have had— 
the board work, the book work, the 
paper work—many students seem not 
to have gotten either an understanding 
of the sentence as a speech utterance, 
or a functioning sentence sense. They 
have an unconsciously acquired sen- 
tence sense which functions automat- 
ically and adequately most of the time 
but which they have no awareness of. 

For some time I have been in- 
terested in teaching pupils a concept 
of the sentence based on the sentence 
as spoken in everyday language—in 
ordinary, common, informal, conver- 
sation. I have been trying to help them 
develop a-practical, functioning sen- 
tence sense founded in the relationship 
of writing to speech, on the relation- 
ship of their speech to their writing, 
hoping that out of this might emerge 
a good natural, direct writing style. 
I am concerned particularly with help- 
ing pupils avoid writing the inept, un- 
intentional run-on sentence, the inept, 
unjustifiable sentence fragment, the 
precious sentence of pretentious 


gobbledygook. 
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In the first years of my teaching I 
saw such sentences in pupil writing 
as: 

My friend also worked there he was 
the head checker . . . When I wasn’t 
working I went swimming with my 
friend we had plenty of time to catch 
up on our swimming. 

How are you fine I hope as for me 
I am fine. 


A few years back, when I was about 
five years old, my mother had an elec- 
trician come to our house. Because 
some of the wiring was bad... . I 
decided I wanted that wire so I stuck 
red hand in, what a surprise I was in 

or. 


Those years I attempted to lead the 
pupil to see what he had done by mak- 
ing the corrections myself, putting in 
the end punctuation where it wasn’t, 
and explaining to the pupil that he 
had written two sentences, or three, as 
one sentence; that because it had more 
than one main subject and one main 
predicate—I underlined each subject 
with one line, each predicate with two, 
separated subject from predicate with 
the inverted V—the sentence was in- 
correct. He should have written, I 
showed him: 


My friend also worked there. He 
was the head checker. 


Or he could correctly write this as 
one sentence by saying: 


My friend, who was the head 
checker, also worked there. 


My friend worked there as head 
checker. 


But I soon realized that he was not 
relating—that he could not relate—the 
image of subject and predicate to what 
he was meaning to say. He wondered 
why his sentence with two subjects 
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and two predicates was wrong while 
the teacher’s sentence, though it had 
two subjects and two predicates, was 
correct. 


It was not comforting to feel that 
it must be very difficult to understand 
why it was correct to write what he 
was saying in one sentence, as I had, 
and incorrect to write what, to him, 
was the same thing in one sentence 
as he had. It was disquieting when 
eventually the articulate dissenters did 
say: “They’re the same thing.” And 
the more secure would demur_ un- 
easily on the basis of meaning, never 
on the basis of the grammar I ex- 
pounded. The skeptical felt that it 
made no difference. As therapy I as- 
signed the textbook exercises in cor- 
recting run-on sentences, in punctuat- 
ing unpunctuated paragraphs. 


I was not happy with this approach 
to teaching pupils to write, to correct- 
ing a myopic sentence sense, to avoid- 
ing the run-on sentence and the frag- 
ment, nor with its outcomes. I felt, 
among many other things, that often 
my corrections subtly changed the 
meaning of what the pupil was trying 
to say. 

Out of the needling discomfit of 
frustation and out of the discussions 
with the skeptics and the offended of 
their sentences on the basis of mean- 
ing evolved an approach to the teach- 
ing of sentence sense which is based 
on the everyday language of people— 
the pupil’s, mine, the educated Ameri- 
cans’—and on the relation of written 
sentences to the spoken sentences of 
everyday language. Concurrent with 
the emergence of this kind of ap- 
proach was a drift and a shift in my 
orientation, from votary of traditional 
prescriptive textbook grammar to dis- 
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ciple of the observable, verifiable, de- 
scriptive grammar of linguistic science. 


A Basic Attitude 


In this evolution came an attitude 
about the sentence which furnishes a 
basic premise here. By sentence I do 
not mean the traditional definition 
found in every English textbook I’ve 
used (and in others I’ve seen), the defi- 
nition I learned some years ago in 
grade school, the definition every pupil 
answering has given me over the past 
many years: A sentence is a group of 
words expressing a complete thought. 
By a sentence I mean the sentence as 
spoken in natural, normal everyday 
speech or conversation, the language 
of everyday living—business, social— 
of adults and children. People speak 
these sentences easily and naturally in 
their everyday living, their extempore 
conversation and discussion. That’s 
easily observed. Aural observation of 
one’s own conversation will show the 
natural sentence sense that the ordi- 
nary person has. Prepared talks, too— 
lectures, sermons, radio and TV an- 
nouncements — are spoken words 
grouped in sentences. School children 
and children who have not yet started 
to school talk sentences. It is a fascina- 
ting adventure to listen deliberately to 
the sentences of four-year-olds, five- 
year-olds. Just as intriguing is it to 
listen to the sentences in the snatches 
of conversation of kids I pass on the 
street, or listen to at playground, 
swimming pool, bleachers. I’ve just 
been talking to Bruce, eight years old, 
who told me how he bruised his elbow 
fishing. “I was making a cast and 
threw the line out when I bumped my 
elbow against a board.” Always, 
everywhere, in any situation when 
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language is spoken, people talk sen- 
tences. 

When Mary Alice gives me a para- 
graph like this— 


Well winter’s finally here. At first you 
hate to see it come, but when you first 
walk in it and see all the trees covered 
with snow, you fall in love with it. 
Well at least I did. I remember once 
last week my mother sent me to the 
store and I was a half hour late getting 
home. I'll tell you where I was, there 
is a street near our house that’s so 
beautiful in the winter that I spent a 
half hour walking up and down it... . 


—I first study the run-on construction 
to discover a reason for it. So often 
the reason seems to be only a failure 
to be aware of the sentence sense of 
natural speech. In Mary Alice’s para- 
graph she may feel the explanation 
(“there is a street . . .”) is a part of 
“Til tell you... .” The thinking seems 
to be: The reason I was late is as fol- 
lows: there is a street ... . Instead of a 
semicolon, colon, or a period, after 
we . where I was” Mary Alice has 
used a comma. 


The Oral Approach 


At my desk I asked Mary Alice to 
read the paragraph aloud to herself so 
I could hear. After she had read as 
much as I quote here I interrupted her 
and asked her to read that last sen- 
tence again. I hear the drop in the 
voice with was (“T’ll tell you where I 
was”) and the pause, the stop. I hear 
a new sentence begin when she says, 
“There is a street .... ” I ask Mary 
if she noticed how she had read the 
first part of that sentence. She reads it 
again and notices the drop in the voice 
and the stop. I ask her why she 
dropped her voice and stopped. Mary 
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answers, looking a little uncertain, 
“Tt’s a sentence.” 


“That’s right,” I say. “Good. It’s a 
sentence. Notice you have a natural 
sentence sense when you talk that can 
help you when you write. That nat- 
ural sentence sense—we all talk in sen- 
tences—can help you avoid the run- 
ning together of two sentences joined 
by a comma, as you have here. Notice 
how your natural sentence sense has 
helped you to write in sentences in 
the preceding part of your paragraph. 
Read those sentences aloud again.” 
Then I tell her my conjecture, why I 
think she has written the run-on sen- 
tence, and try to show her why the 
period after “was” is a more proper 
mark. 

Not always is the correction ac- 
complished so easily—but often. Some- 
times the proceeding is more difficult. 
Yet the pupil usually will see what his 
own speech exemplified for him—that 
he speaks in sentences, that usually on 
the end word of a sentence he drops 
his voice and pauses. Almost always he 
will read what he has written as sen- 
tences, dropping his voice and pausing 
at the end even though he has no pe- 
riod there, or has a comma. When he 
is told that this drop and pause is a 
stop and that in writing, the period 
represents this stop, he usually sees 
the relationship of his written sen- 
tence to speech, and understands the 
reason for the correction. The Mary 
Alices and the Ronnies may even ac- 
cept the technique of reading aloud 
everything they write as a way of dis- 
covering what needs correction, im- 
provement, revision. 

But when at the end of the first 
clause of the run-on sentence he is 
reading aloud, Ronnie makes no cor- 
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rection, I stop him and ask him to read 
the sentence he has just read. Almost 
always he drops the voice and stops 
momentarily at the end of the first 
of the run-on sentences. Before he 
begins the conjoined sentence I ask 
him why he dropped his voice and 
stopped as at the end of a sentence. 
If he can’t tell me, I tell him. I show 
him that the pause with the drop in 
the voice is a stop, that this is oral 
punctuation, and that in written sen- 
tences the period is like the stop at 
the end of a sentence in speech. I have 
him read aloud a sequence of his sen- 
tences, calling his attention to each 
falling intonation and pause at the end 
of each sentence. I point out—some- 
times he tells me—that he paused at 
several other places in the sentence and 
ask what the difference is in the pauses 
within the sentence and the pause at 
the end. Very often the pupil tells me 
that he dropped his voice at the end; 
sometimes I must tell him. I try to help 
him hear the difference between the 
pauses and the stops. A tape-recorded 
playback can help him hear. Ronnie 
can be helped to see that he should 
have a period where he drops his 
voice and stops when he reads aloud 
what he has written. 


Help from Listening 

In addition to the individual con- 
ference, I discuss in class the aspects 
of the sentence discussed individually. 
We listen to each other’s talk, listen 
for the sentences. An interesting de- 
vice is to have listeners count how 
many sentences a pupil speaks. This 
kind of listening lends itself: to under- 
standing of punctuation. In class, too, 
I have the pupils read aloud, to get 
the meaning and give the meaning, 
learning to read a sentence without 
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dropping the voice except before a 
period, a semicolon, a dash, learning 
to keep a rising inflection at the end 
of word groups within the sentence, 
or a flat inflection without that fi- 
nality which marks our ending of a 
sentence. 

I read to them from newspaper and 
magazine and book, asking them to 
notice the natural speech-like quality 
of the writing, how conversational the 
sentences are. With another reading 
they listen for sentences, for sentence 
sense. There is class discussion. As 
homework they read a newspaper 
column or a magazine article interest- 
ing to them and observe the sentences, 
and then read some of the column or 
the article aloud. 

But the understanding and the 
knowledge of the sentence that the 
teacher should have should go beyond 
this. The teacher would be wise who 
reads Porter G. Perrin’s discussion of 
writing sentences, “Sentence Form,” 
chapter 9 of his Writer's Guide, 1950 
edition, and who reads “What Is a 
Sentence?” Chapter 2 in Charles Car- 
penter Fries’ The Structure of Eng- 
lish. 

And if you are uncertain wheth- 
er speech is a proper basis for good 
writing, if you reject the write-as- 
you-talk concept of style, if you are 
skeptical about the quality of writing 
founded on the relationship between 
talk and writing, then read carefully 
today’s fiction and magazine articles 
for observation of conversational writ- 
ing style. 

Porter G. Perrin reports his obser- 
vation of the published writing of our 
times: 


The last 75 years in England and the 
last 40 in the United States have seen 
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a closer approach of written to spoken 
style. The colloquial vein in modern 
writing is very strong. (An excerpt 
from Clarence Day’s Life with Father 
and a paragraph from a Fortune maga- 
zine article are given as examples.) 
Writing like this is not only highly 
readable but it can be used to convey 
a wide range of information, thought, 
and feeling. . . . “One would like to 
think,” says Bonamy Dobrée, “that 
all of us will come to the stage of re- 
fusing to write what we would not, 
indeed could not, say.” (Porter G. 
Perrin, Writer's Guide and Index to 
English, 1950 edition, p. 481.) 


Even poetry, much of today’s best 
poetry, has a conversational sound. 
Marianne Moore has noted the col- 
loquial trend in modern poetry. “One 
fine girl, though, was the old witch 
whom Saul consulted on the last night 
of his life’ are two lines from a four- 
teen-line poem by Howard Nemerov 
published i in the March 23, 1957 Na- 
tion magazine. I present them as a 
prose sentence to identify the language 
of the two lines of a poem, by one 
of today’s ranking poets—you'll find 
Nemerov in the New Pocket Anthol- 
ogy of American Verse edited by Os- 
car Williams'—with their colloquial 
character, their spoken quality, the 
language of speech. 

There is identification too with 
traditions of the past—with Chaucer, 
with the speech-like poetry of the 
Bible, with the advice of Sir Roger 
Ascham, English classical scholar, 
writer, tutor to Queen Elizabeth I, of 
400 years ago: 

He that will write well in any 
tongue must follow the counsel of 
Aristotle; to speak as the common 
people do, to think as wise men do. 


*The Pocket Library edition, 1955. 
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The avowed aim of Michel de Mon- 
taigne (16th century) was “a simple, 
natural speech, the same on paper as in 
the mouth....” 

And it. must be conceded, too, that 
writing a sentence, a group of words 
that begins with a capital letter, has 
sense, Communicates what the writer 
intends, has proper end punctuation, is 
not the primary end, the ultimate, the 
terminal aim of our teaching of writ- 
ten Communication. 

Brooks Atkinson says in “In Praise 

of Plain Writing”: 
But let today’s essay stand in praise 
of plain writing by men... who have 


written without literary flourishes— 
like Franklin, Thoreau, and O’Casey.? 


*Senior Scholastic, February 3, 1947, p. 22. 
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But Atkinson first maintains that 

. the only important thing a writer 
needs is a subject”; that “. . . the pri- 
mary essentials” are “subject and at- 
titude.” 

With such recognition—that the 
style of the sentence can approximate 
speech and be good writing, that hav- 
ing something to say is more important 
than “correct” sentences which say 
nothing, and that sentence sense in 
writing can be based on the natural 
sentence sence of speech—with this 
recognition in our minds in neon, 
flashing, we can attempt what some 
college teachers are said to be exhort- 
ing us to do—teach them how to write 
a sentence. 


Promoting Critical Thought in the Study of 
Character Conduct in Literature — (Continued from page 424) 


senblatt call the “socially sensitive.” 

If the teacher wishes to go further 
into character analyses, there are as 
many methods open to him as he has 
insights into the matter. He may wish, 
for example, to have students compare 
and/or contrast motives of two or 
more characters in the same literary 
piece. Or he may wish to have them 


relate characters from two or more 


selections. 

Literature studied in terms of crit- 
ical thought on character conduct pro- 
vides an opportunity for the student 


to make sharper discriminations about 
the conduct of others and of himself 
than is provided for him in the formal 
report mentioned earlier. The more 
deeply a student is encouraged to 
think and verbalize and think again 
about his verbalizations concerning 
the motivations of conduct in an 
Ahab, a Macbeth, a young soldier go- 
ing into battle, or any one of the 
thousands of characters in literature, 
the surer he will come to realizing his 
own potentialities for guiding himself 
in whatever direction he chooses. 


The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


“HE IS A WISE ENGLISH TEACH- 
er who knows enough to recognize his 
limitations, and to request special assist- 
ance,” writes Edna L. Furness in her 
article on diagnosing secondary-school 
spelling troubles in the March Clearing 
House. Rather than adopting an empiri- 
cal treatment of spelling disabilities, 
which leads to continued failure and 
frustration on the part of both student 
and teacher, the University of Wyom- 
ing professor insists that a diagnostic 
program must be pursued throughout 
the school before intelligent teaching 
can be depended upon to remove failures 
in English in general, and in spelling in 
particular. In such an effort Dr. Furness 
suggests that guidance directors and 
other especially qualified personnel be 
involved. 

The article, which is part of a study 
on “Diagnostic and Instructional Pro- 
cedures in Spelling” made possible by a 
grant-in-aid from the Wyoming Univer- 
sity graduate school council, suggests 
steps the teacher may take in such a 
program, plus some remedial techniques. 


ADDING ANOTHER DIMENSION 
to the matter of teaching spelling, Sam- 
uel Wehr, in the May Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, suggests that while 
we have learned much in the last several 
decades about teaching spelling and have 
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done much to improve instruction in 
this most difficult subject, we have neg- 
lected to teach children that English is 
an almost impossible language to spell. 
“Does the average speller know that 
spelling is difficult because of something 
inherent in the written language itself, 
that he is not a poor speller only because 
of some mental aberration or deficiency 
within himself?” the writer asks. He 
goes on to point out that while a lan- 
guage like modern Turkish is a very 
phonetically spelled language and, as a 
consequence, Turkish children are excel- 
lent spellers, American children have 
developed a spelling inferiority complex 
because English is so difficult to spell. 
Faced with the fact that while they can 
master other things but cannot master 
spelling, “how many persons make a 
fetish of being poor spellers for the 
same reason that maladjusted children 
often make a show of their maladjust- 
ment?” the author wonders. 


What specifically can be done toward 
improved spelling methods? Taking a 
leaf from the linguist’s notebook, the 
writer suggests that students must learn 
the nature of their language as they 
learn to read and write it. He suggests 
(1) that they know that English uses 
forty distinguishing sounds in pronounc- 
ing the language, but has only twenty-six 
letters in the alphabet; (2) that students 
learn that we have eleven single vowel 


: 
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sounds, three dipthongs, and one possible 
tripthong to be spelled with only six 
written symbols—a, e, i, 0, u, and y; 
that the most frequent vowel sound has 
no written symbol, i.e., the neutral vowel 
sound heard in words like freshman, 
month, mountain, etc.; or the disparity 
between pronunciation of vowel sounds 
and spelling of such words as I, eye, aye, 
by, buy, high, height, aisle, or hiccough, 
though, through, bough, and cough. 

Two other teaching specifics Mr. 
Wehr would add include (1) that we 
help the rapid reader, but poor speller, 
to visualize internal segments of words, 
since he has learned to read thoughts and 
ideas in large word groupings, (2) that 
we approach spelling from the stand- 
point that seldom are whole words mis- 
spelled and that the learner’s attention 
should be focused upon the part mis- 
spelled by simply drawing a circle 
around that part; such an approach 
causes the student to concentrate on 
the specific part which caused all of 
his trouble. 


“THE PRIMARY VIRTUE IN ANY 
book must be honesty,” believes Anne 
Emery, popular writer of books for the 
adolescent. “Good intentions on the 
part of the author are not enough. This 
honesty must spring from a knowledge 
of life and people and must be expressed 
in such a way that the reader knows this 
story is ‘true,’ ie, the way life is in 
reality.” 

Taking issue with one critic who 
labeled the teen-age book as “a phen- 
omenon which belongs properly only 
to a society of morons,” Mrs. Emery, a 
former teacher, charges that such a critic 
of the literature written for adolescents 
simply has not read good books for 
young people, nor does he know much 
about the need of the adolescent to 
“search for something to believe in.” 

Admitting that there are poor books 
for adolescents (just as there are for 
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adults), the author points to some of 
the false premises in many books as 
follows: “Should we give them stories 
that imply that families are unfailingly 
congenial, that an inexperienced high 
school graduate can rebuild a business 
within a year, that romance (with 
wealth) is an inevitable and desirable 
reward for practically everyone, that 
snobbishness is more distinguished than 
understanding, that young people can 
solve problems that have baffled adults?” 

Answering her own question, “Why 
are there not more good books for high 
school and junior high school readers?” 
Mrs. Emery notes that if poor books 
sell as well as good ones, there is little 
incentive on the part of editors to im- 
prove them. A more spirited demand on 
the part of all those concerned for a 
high level of literature for youth would 
alter the picture, the author affirms. 

The article appears in the May issue of 
Obio Schools. 


ONE REASON MANY ABLE ENG- 
lish teachers in the public schools are 
dissatisfied is that, while they know 
many of their pupils are deficient in 
writing and consequently should write 
more papers, the teachers simply do not 
have the time or the energy to mark 
those papers. “These papers, however, 
must be marked with care if the teacher 
is to gain the insights he seeks and if 
the pupil is to receive benefit,” writes 
Robert E. Jewett in his article on teacher 
dissatisfactions in the March Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 

A rough estimate of the amount of 
written work most English teachers 
would like to require of each pupil is 
around three typewritten pages a week, 
the Ohio State professor says. Assuming 
that the teacher has 190 pupils a day 
(roughly equivalent to five classes of 38 
each or six classes of 32), such a writing 


program would mean that the instructor 
would mark some 20,500 pages, or more 
than four million words a year! Multi- 
ply that total by four years, or six years, 
and it is staggering. 

The able teacher expects to have large 
classes and to work hard, Professor 
Jewett maintains, but, working as effici- 
ently and industriously as possible, he 
is unable to achieve the results he desires. 
Lowering the pupil-teacher ratio is only 
part of the answer, because the teacher 
is expected to do an ever-increasing 
amount of clerical work, the writer 
states. He appends a list of .twenty-nine 
actual clerical tasks which one teacher 
was expected to accomplish during the 
year. These assignments included making 
out grade slips, attendance records, PTA 
cards, lunch permit blanks, schedules, 
book rental receipts, and permanent 
record forms. 


TO PROMOTE INTERNATIONAL 
understanding and improve pupils’ com- 
munication skills, Mrs. Ruth Y. Terry 
has her English classes “plan, write, and 
speak a 15-minute program designed to 
interpret America to a specific school- 
room in a foreign country. This tape 
they then exchange for one prepared in 
like manner by the foreign groups,” 
states A. K. Stevens in the May 1958 
issue of the Newsletter of the Michigan 
Council of Teachers of English. Tapes 
exchanged with schools in Sweden and 
Australia have been extremely well re- 
ceived. 


Teachers who wish to have their Eng- 
lish classes prepare and exchange tape 
recordings may obtain a list of cooper- 
ating foreign schools by writing to Mrs. 
Ruth Y. Terry, 834 Ruddiman Avenue, 
North Muskegon, Michigan. Detailed 
descriptions of the International Tape 
Exchange project have appeared in issues 
of the Educational Screen for October 
1956 and April 1957. 
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A pamphlet, “Tape Recordings in the 
English Class” by Mrs. Terry, may be 
purchased for twenty-five cents from 
the Audio-Visual Center of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


“I AM ENCLOSING A THEME 
written by a good student, not a superior 
one, a high school junior. Would any 
instructor of freshman composition have 
time to evaluate this theme and also my 
criticism of it?” This teacher’s request, 
which was addressed to the editor of 
the Newsletter of the Michigan Council 
of Teachers of English, led to a special 
report of how twenty-five high school 
and college teachers analyzed and graded 
a theme titled “How Can Accidents Be 
Prevented?” 

In general, college instructors agreed 
that the major weakness of the theme 
was “insufficient development of an in- 
adequately limited idea.” Several com- 
mented that the theme lacked unity and 
coherence. The student writer’s failure 
to provide evidence to support his gener- 
alizations was criticized repeatedly. Re- 
lated to this weakness were the student’s 
poor development of paragraphs and his 
illogical organization of ideas throughout 
the theme. In the area of grammar the 
college instructors also objected to sen- 
tence fragments, lack of parallelism, and 
faulty reference of pronouns to antece- 
dents. A few instructors were uneasy 
about the short, choppy sentences and 
Reader's Digest style of the theme. 

High school teachers may obtain the 
report by requesting a copy of the 
Spring 1958 Newsletter from A. K. 
Stevens, editor, Haven Hall, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. The price is fifteen cents a 


copy. 


IN HER ARTICLE, “EVALUATING 
and Reporting Pupil Progress,” Rose 
Mary O’Connor points out that “an 
important aspect of evaluation is the 
periodic examination of the personal 
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reading records of individual pupils 
in order to discover progress: “How 
much is he reading voluntarily? Does 
he seem to have a balanced diet in 
reading? Does he read only ephemeral 
material or does he include an occasional 
book that has stood the test of time? 
How often does he show spontaneously 
the appreciation of a book not previously 
mentioned in class? Does his discrimina- 
tion in choice of films and _ television 
plays parallel his improved taste in read- 
ing?” 

Sait too, should be taught to 
check and evaluate their own progress, 
particularly in writing, adds Miss O’Con- 
nor. “Pupils can prepare with teachers 
an editing sheet, a check list of the 
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qualities they recognize in good writing; 
when a new sub-skill is mastered, it can 
be added to the style sheet. Pupils can 
be held responsible for editing and proof- 
reading; they can help each other in 
groups, especially with mechanics, or- 
ganization, and such specifics as transition 
and sentence variety... .” 

Adequate evaluation is a complex proc- 
ess requiring the use of several ap- 
proaches, Miss O’Connor concludes in 
her article in The English Record, Spring 
1958. Evaluation includes the use of 
standardized tests, essay tests, teacher- 
made objective tests, check lists, rating 
scales, and observation by both pupils 
and teacher. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


IN “AMERICAN ODYSSEY” (THE 
Partisan Review, Summer 1958), Hans 
Meyerhoff presents some very revealing 
comments on American literature, as an 
offshoot of reading some recent critical 
studies of major American writers. 
(These studies include Richard Chase’s 
The American Novel and Its Traditions, 
Harry Levin’s discussion of Faulkner, 
Hemingway, and Melville, The Power 
of Blackness, and Phillip Rahv’s antholo- 
gy, Literature in America.) The first 
thing that Meyerhoff notices about these 
studies—and many others that he has 
read--is that their authors are attempting 
to find a sense of cultural identity or 
“grand synthesis of the cultural life 
which was beyond the grasp of the 
imaginative minds who created American 
literature.” The critics’ reason for this 
endeavor to superimpose a unity on 
American literature comes about because 
American literature is so pronouncedly 
regional and because the United States, 
unlike the major European countries, 


has no distinctive, independent literary 
tradition of its own but simply one 
derived from Western Europe. (The 
United States does, however, have a 
political, economic, and social identity 
and tradition. A second feature of these 
studies and of many important American 
works of literature (for example, Moby 
Dick and The Great Gatsby) is an 
extreme pessimism as a result of depicting 
in one way or another the failure of the 
American dream. Meyerhoff then pro- 
ceeds to analyze in some detail the rea- 
sons for this pessimism, and this analysis 
is the central concern of his article. He 
begins by pointing out that one source 
of this pessimism is an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to get away from things unpleas- 
antly European, such as poverty or low 
social position as an immigrant. (Jay 
Gatsby’s real name, Meyerhoff points 
out, was Jay Gatz, and one of Gatsby’s 
great drives was to escape from his 
family’s immigrant past.) Then Meyer- 
hoff indicates that American writers 
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were pessimistic because they failed to 
find in America the rich symbols of the 
past available in Europe, such as art, 
social ritual, aristocracy, etc. An even 
more important reason has to do with the 
great American industrial success, for 
this made American life pretty empty 
and resulted in a betrayal of the Ameri- 
can ideals of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. American writers are pessi- 
mists because they see that our great 
industrial society has not been so much 
a blessing but a spiritual impoverishment. 
Moreover, since this industrialization is 
not a distinctively American phenome- 
non but was brought over from Europe 
(the industrial revolution, after all, began 
in England), the Americans almost from 
the beginning came burdened with its 
ill effects, which were then greatly in- 
creased because of the much greater 
tempo of industrialization in the United 
States. Since industrialization, a European 
phenomenon, has been much more rapid 
in the United States, the American 
people have experienced its consequences 
more fully and quickly than have the 
Europeans. Paradoxically this means that 
America is older than Europe in its ex- 
perience of industrialization and that 
American pessimism is really a prevision 
of that of Europe which is to come 
later when it is industrialized as we 
are. Hence, American pessimism is there- 
fore not really distinctively American 
after all but is characteristically modern, 
and this is another reason why one can- 
not really talk about an American liter- 
ary unity or grand synthesis. 


WITHIN THE LAST TWO OR 
three years, one important development 
in American literature has been the emer- 
gence of a group of young writers often 
called “The Beat Generation.” These 
writers often are identified with San 
-Francisco—for example, novelist Jack 
Kerouac, author of On the Road, and 
poet Allen Ginsburg, author of Howl. 
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Opinions differ widely about this group; 
its partisans speak glowingly of “The 
San Francisco Renaissance,” and _ its 
severest critics denounce the whole 
group as frauds. Because of this wide 
divergence of feeling, it is useful to 
come across an article that tries to be 
dispassionate as is the case with Guy- 
Daniels’ “Post-Mortem on San Francis- 
co” (Nation, August 2, 1958). Daniels 
begins by wittily describing two ex- 
treme interpretations of the rise of “The 
Beat Generation.” The first is put forth 
mainly by Kenneth Rexroth, the poet, 
and is highly favorable. In this view 
American poetry in the 1950’s had fallen 
on evil times because a group of aca- 
demic philistines led by their dictator, 
T. S. Eliot, had imposed their ideas on 
American poetry and controlled most, 
if not all, of the important literary mag- 
azines. All that opponents of the dictator- 
ship could do was go underground and 
act as the resistance movement. This is 
precisely what happened as a group of 
brave San Franciscans organized them- 
selves as the opposition. In contrast to 
Rexroth’s account is that of some of 
the established poets and critics who 
contend that in the 1950’s American 
poetry was almost enjoying a Golden 
Age because there were so many good 
young poets, influenced by Eliot and 
others, writing mostly in the academies. 
The only reason that there was not quite 
a Golden Age was that there was a lot of 
“cacophony” being heard from San 
Francisco. Fortunately, the San Francis- 
cans made so much noise that everyone 
had to listen and soon realized that these 
people were not writers and so could 
be exiled from “the land of poesy,” 
leaving American poetry better than 
ever. Daniels indicates, of course, that 
both of these views are inaccurate, but 
that there is something to be said for 
the San Franciscans’ claims. By 1950 
Daniels asserts that American poetry had 
become too narrowly formalistic and 
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too strongly influenced by Eliot and the 
New Critics. As a result, a number of 
younger poets rebelled and began writ- 
ing much more experimental and strong- 
ly emotional poetry. Fortunately, there 
were little magazines, particularly on 
the West Coast but vot in San Francisco, 
that encouraged these poets. Gradually 
other more established magazines began 
publishing the rebels, and eventually 
they became nationally known because 
some of them, a group from San Fran- 
cisco, happened to get a lot of juicy pub- 
licity in Life and other mass magazines. 
In this more accurate account the San 
Franciscans were not the pioneers and 
leaders but merely the rearguard. How- 
ever, the San Franciscans now epitomize 
this group of young writers because 
even the intellectuals are impressed with 
notices in Life and so they are more 
attentive than they otherwise would be, 
and because the poetry reading public 
was so genuinely exasperated with much 
of the formalist poetry that it was really 
looking for some group in whom to 
embody its discontent with the existing 
status quo. 


IN “THE SHADOWS OF THE 
Gods” (Harper's, August 1958) Arthur 
Miller presents some of his ideas about 
drama as an art and the current state of 
the American theatre. Since Mr. Miller 
is certainly one of the three or four 
most able American playwrights, his 
words carry weight. Miller first of all 
asserts that you can’t understand any- 
thing unless you see it in relation to its 
context, and this context apparently 
must be a significant and large one. For 
Miller himself the vital context for his 
work is the Depression which gave a 
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centrality and meaning to his experiences. 
Then Miller goes on to suggest that one 
of the reasons that he became a play- 
wright was “that in dramatic form 
everything must be openly organic, 
deeply organized, articulated from a 
living center.” This emphasis on the 
organic also helps explain why _ liter- 
ature is so valuable to readers and audi- 
ences because it gives them an insight 
into meanings in their experience and 

helps organize it. From this discussion 
of the nature of art, Miller then presents 
in the form of questions his two criteria 
of a good play. The first is: what is the 
play’s ultimate force and can that force 
be released? The second is: what rele- 
vance does this play have to the survival 
of the human race? (This second, for 
Miller, is the most vital question with 
which contemporary writers must deal 
if they are really good.) In then applying 
his criteria to our present theatre, Miller 
is highly critical of what he finds be- 
cause there is too much repetition within 
very narrow areas of experience. For 
example, Miller points out that a great 
many of our best plays all seem to be 
dealing with the common problem of 
the sensitive young person driven to 
self-destructive revolt or impotency by 
the insensitivity of his parents. In this 
class he includes such works as Look 
Homeward Angel, Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, and The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs. Such plays—as well as many 
others that are not nearly so good—can’t 
have very much force because of their 
limited repetition of the same materials 
and don’t really have a lot to do with 
the survival of the human race. Miller 
concludes by saying that we will have 
great drama in America only when we 
see man as a whole. 


Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD and MARY HAZARD 


Bulletin Board 


“Wisdom,” edited by James Nelson, W. W. Norton, October, 1958. Based on 
the NBC-TV series, “Conversations with Elder Wise Men,” this collection of 
twenty-three scripts will be an invaluable aid for teachers using the kinescopes 
now available through Encyclopedia Britannica. Guests include Bertrand Russell, 
Arnold Toynbee, Pablo Casals, Nehru, David Ben Gurion, Herbert Hoover, 
Igor Stravinsky, Edward Steichen, Sean O’Casey, Frank Lloyd Wright, Carl 
Sandburg, and Walter Gropius. 


October 5, 8:00, NBC-TV. Suirtey Tempce’s Storysook. “Hiawatha,” 

adopted by Frank Gabrielson from the narra- 

tive poem by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s “The Emperor’s 

New Clothes.” 

Rexatt Speciat: “The Swiss Family Robin- 

son.” 

Emily Kimbrough and Cornelia Otis Skinner’s 

“Our Hearts Were Young and Gay.” 

October 13, 10:00 p.m., CBS-TV. Desttu Prayuouse. “The Song of Bernadette.” 
9:30 p.m., NBC-TV. Hattmark Hatt or Fame. Julie Harris stars 

in “Johnny Belinda.” 

“Little Women,” starring Margaret O’Brien. 


October 25. 


October 12, NBC-TV. 


November. 


October 16, 8:30 p.m., CBS-TV. 


Watch Dupont SHow or tHe Montu this year: “The Count of Monte Cristo,” 
Joseph Conrad’s “Victory,” Guareschi’s “The Little World of Don Camillo,” 
Barrie’s “What Every Woman Knows,” and “Hamlet” are scheduled to appear 
this season. 


THE MEANING OF MADISON 
AVENUE 


James Playsted Wood. The Story of 


obscure, even illiterate diaries in the 
hope of new insight into an earlier era 
dismiss the data of their own age as illit- 


Advertising. Ronald Press. 1958. 502 
pp. $6.50. 


Martin Mayer. Madison Avenue, U.S.A. 
Harper. 1958. 332 pp. $4.95. 


Teachers who hesitate to generalize 
about the literary merit of Faulkner after 
years of studying his works are often far 
less cautious in their judgments about 
the worthlessness of contemporary pop- 
ular fiction. Scholars willing to pit their 
eyesight against volumes of yellowing, 


erate and vulgar. Surely all of us know 
at least one humanist who preens himself 
on never watching television, and surely 
we know several who are ready to dog- 
matize in spite of lack of experience with 
the medium. My favorite vignette of this 
attitude is the middle-aged teacher stu- 
dent of mine who, after several months 
of classroom study of popular culture, 
complained, “I know less now than I 
did three months ago; then I was at least 
able to make brash generalizations.” 
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Of all the media, perhaps advertising 
draws the most fire. Those who would 
retreat from the fray with popular cul- 
ture buy books instead of TV or radio, 
and movies too they can ignore. But they 
cannot avoid the billboards—to say noth- 
ing of the bombardment of sound trucks, 
direct mail soliciting, car cards, throw- 
aways, free samples, and skywriting. And 
even the Partisan Review carries publish- 
ers’ ads. 

Two new books offer complementary 
research on advertising for one who 
would come to more reasoned terms 
with the hucksters than a chronic sneer 
for gray flannel (actually never really a 
popular fabric on Madison Avenue, says 
Martin Mayer, upsetting one popular 
generalization). James Playsted Wood's 
The Story of Advertising is a history 
of advertising from the earliest London 
street cries to the modern advertising 
agency. It is the result of library re- 
search, and has the flavor of the thesis 
written from too many notes by an 
eager scholar also anxious to keep his 
typist’s fees within an academic budget. 
Martin Mayer’s Madison Avenue, U.S.A., 
on the other hand, dips into history for 
an occasional briefing, but it is primarily 
a study of how the modern agency 
works. Liberated from the great god 
Chronos, Mayer is the more entertaining. 


Some of the questions a teacher may 
want to answer about advertising are 
the legitimacy of its origins, the image 
that its sires had of themselves and their 
medium, the effects of advertising (cul- 
tural as well as economic), the public 
image of advertising. These things one 
may glean from Wood but glean he must. 
Wood is rather oriented toward the 
“first” and the “earliest,” which elicits 
the same philistine “So what?” from one 
reader as those obtuse bronze placques 
one sometimes finds on historical monu- 
ments. Closely related to this antiquarian 
concept of history is the reproduction 
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of the “picturesque.” Mr. Wood both 
quotes and reproduces ancient advertise- 
ments and anecdotes about the business, 
but they are so uniformly picturesque 
that the book seems more a sightseeing 
tour than serious reconnaissance. 


Mr. Wood avows in his Preface that 
his volume is “neither attack nor de- 
fense.” He does offer both attacks and 
defenses of advertising. He looks upon 
P. T. Barnum’s, however, with a certain 
amused tolerance; for the Stuart Chases— 
and other Consumer-Report type critics 
of advertising—Mr. Wood has only con- 
tempt. “Self-appointed critics” is his 
withering epithet for these, who, he 
darkly suggests, were really attacking 
The American Way. One would ask 
what other kind of critic than “self- 
appointed” Mr. Wood suggests as more 
compatible with The American Way? 
One would also ask, who appointed 
Wood critic of the critics? In a civiliza- 
tion that however facetiously builds an 
ethic on consumption (“You Auto Buy 
Now”), it seems that every man a self- 
appointed critic of advertising is a goal 
devoutly to be wished. 

Wood's general attitude toward criti- 
cism of advertising is one of quictism: 
A typical statement: “To argue that men 
and women are defrauded and deluded 
by competitive claims which have no 
basis in measurable properties of the 
advertised object is often to argue that 
people should be different and feel dif- 
ferently, live by other standards and 
values than they recognize or wish to 
appreciate.” (p. 495). In less academic 
language, to quote one of Wood's exhib- 
its, “There’s one born every ‘minute.” 
The implications of this philosophy are, 
to anyone who cares about cultural 
values, horrendous. What, after all, are 
the aims of religion, of education, of 
civilization, if not “to argue that people 
should be different and feel differently, 
live by other standards and values than 
they recognize or wish to appreciate.”? 


THE PUBLIC 


Martin Mayer’s Madison Avenue, 
U.S.A. is a more witty book, more ur- 
bane. Mayer interviewed ad men and 
toured their habitats, and the differences 
in his method are obvious in his book. 
Mayer, too, announces that he has tried 
to stay out of the book—with consider- 
ably more success than Wood had. 
May er puts the ad man himself on a 
slide. He also turns the lens on the organ- 
ization of the ad agency by minutely 
examining the largest, J. Walter Thomp- 
son. He explains the various styles of 
advertising, distinguishing between Ogil- 
vy's sophisticated eye- patch brand-image, 
and Ted Bates’ “reason-why” sledge- 
hammer style, for instance. He investi- 
gates the ‘role of marketing research, 
and the grow ing part play ed by social 
scientists in advertising. He follows 
through an ad campaign—the boo-boo 
that accompanied the Edsel’s big auto- 
motive bomb. 

When he comes to the biggest ques- 
tion of all, however, he is no less infuri- 
ating to the humanities-trained reader 
than Wood. Mayer dismisses all of the 
classic arguments for the value of adver- 
tising and proceeds to offer what he 
considers his unique evaluation: Adver- 
tising offers added psychological values 
to the consumer. Maver’s explanation: 
“But the fact that value is fictitious as 
perceived by the consumer does not 
mean that it is unreal as enjoyed by the 
consumer. He finds a_ difference be- 
tween technically identical products 
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because the advertising has in fact made 
them different.” (p. 311, Mayer’s italics.) 

Throughout both books I was irri- 
tated by both authors’ abuse of “creative” 
applied to “creators” of such master- 
pieces as “Y ou’ll wonder where the yel- 
low went,” and “philosophy” as applied 
to the adman’s view of the easiest way 
to separate the sucker from his dollar. 
My misgivings were well-founded when 
Mayer can, with a straight face, con- 
struct that metaphysical impossibility he 
presents as his rationale of advertising’s 
value: Actually identical products are 
in fact different. One wishes Mayer had 
somewhere been subjected to a logic 
course—to say nothing of ethics. 

Both Mayer and Wood, then, agree 
that the consumer is a sucker. Since the 
consumer wants it that way, however, 
it would be uncharitable of the adman— 
or the critics—to enlighten him. One 
finishes both books wishing that a hu- 
manist with Wood’s facility with a card 
catalogue and Mayer's pass ‘to the agency 
inner sanctums as well as a sense of the 
cultural importance of the mass media 
would write still another book on ad- 
vertising. But such a humanist will have 
to watch TV commercials and read the 
ads in Life—not to mention these two 
influential books—to be able to write 
the kind of book we need on advertising. 
Meanwhile we can learn what our 
putative manipulators think of us from 
Wood and Mayer. 


the achievement of a long one. 


Iu Memoriam 


Dr. Elizabeth Rose, associate professor of English education at New York 


University, died suddenly on August 14, 
the National Council of Teachers of English, an indefatigable committee 
member and chairman, a brilliant teacher. Into a short lifetime she packed 


1958. She was a loyal worker in 
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Counciletter 


(The Second Vice-President’s report on the Friday portion of the National 
Council of Teachers of English Convention in Pittsburgh, November 27-29, 1958.) 


The invitation to write a page or so for the journals telling about the pro- 
grams planned for Friday, November 28, as part of the convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, affords a much desired 
opportunity to thank all the many hundreds of persons who have assisted in one 
way or another in preparing this series. From the day when the program was 
announced at the business meeting in Minneapolis, generous and helpful sugges- 
tions have been coming to the Second Vice-President from all over the country. 
More than six hundred persons have sent in ideas for topics or have suggested 
possible participants. Literally thousands of persons have been suggested for parts 
in the 1958 program. It would have been most desirable to have been able to write 
a personal note thanking each one for his contributions. Since this is not possible, 
I welcome this chance to express appreciation to you all through the pages of the 
NCTE journals. Special gratitude is due the members of the advisory committee, 
who met each request for help with prompt and efficient response: Harold Allen, 
Paul Farmer, James Mason, Milacent Ocvirk, and Edna Sterling . 


In the series of programs planned for Friday, November 28, there should 
be something of interest to everyone concerned with any aspect of the teaching 
of English or of research in this field. As a result of numerous requests, a slight 
change in organization has been effected in developing this year’s programs. The 
problem has been to meet two different kinds of suggestions: to arrange for meet- 
ings on a sufficiently wide-spread number of topics to meet the interests of the 
diverse membership of NCTE; and second, to enable a person who wishes to do 
so to “follow — in one area during several meetings rather than to scatter 
his attention. 


In response to the first suggestion, fifty-five programs have been arranged. 
These are fairly evenly distributed according to elementary school, junior high 
school, senior high school, and college. Some of the programs are concerned with 
only one grade level, such as elementary school, others are centered upon topics 
that include a spread of grade levels. Attention has been given also to such special 
groups as the beginning teacher, visitors from foreign lands, people who have been 
on foreign exchange, the librarians, and the National Books Committee. One pro- 
gram is centered upon the humanities as emphasized in the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation program, and several John Hay Whitney Fellows are utilized as 
participants. The subjects covered by the programs include such topics as articu- 
lation, speech, reading, drama, linguistics, news letters and bulletins, work of the 
affiliates, the gifted pupils and the reluctant learners, evaluation of achievement, 
studies of certain outstanding writers, preparation for teaching and certification, 
use of audio-visual aids, unit-type teaching, and experimental programs. Members 
of the American Speech Association have been most helpful and are participating 
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in several programs; one program has been planned as a joint presentation of 
NCTE and the International Reading Association. 


In response to the second suggestion, this year’s offerings are organized into 
three series: the first, from 9:00 to 10:15; the second from 10:30 to 12:00; and 
the third from 3:00 to 5:00. This first series will consist of five large, keynote 
meetings—each considering one of the major aspects of English teaching. These 
programs will consider the following five emphases: 


I. Problems of Design and Structure in the Language Arts Curriculum 
II. Interpreting the English Language Arts Program to Teachers, Adminis- 
trators, and Community 
III. Maintenance of Scholarship Commensurate with Individual Abilities 
IV. Preparing a Teacher of the English Language Arts 
V. Experimental Programs ' 


Each of these programs will consist of several talks on various phases of the topic. 


The second series will consist of twenty-six small-group programs growing 
out of and related to the keynote programs. For instance, in relationship to Key- 
note Program I: Problems of Design and Structure in the Language Arts Cur- 
riculum, the following small group programs have been arranged: 


I-a. Creative Teaching in the Elementary School 

I-b. Teaching Language Arts in the Junior High School 

I-c. Teaching the English Language Arts in the Senior High School 

I-d. Using New Approaches in Building an Articulated Program from School 
to College 

I-e. Developing an Adequate Speech Program in the Regular Language Arts 
Classes 

I-f. Helping High School and College Students to Develop Sensitivity to a 
Piece of Literature 


A person wishing to examine more fully the topic of Keynote Program I would be 
guided by the numbering system in selecting his meeting for the second series. 


The third series will consist of demonstrations and discussions. Twenty-four 
such meetings have been planned. In most cases, the meetings consist of demon- 
strations followed by discussions. In a few cases, especially programs dealing 
with individual literary figures such as Joyce, the meetings are devoted to initial 
talks and speaker-audience discussion. Elementary school children, secondary 
school pupils, and college students will participate in the demonstrations. Film, 
television, and other audio-visual aids will be demonstrated. Various approaches 
to teaching, such as use of linguistics in teaching writing and in teaching poetry, 
will be shown. There is no reason why a person who has attended one keynote 
program should not attend small group meetings and demonstrations related to 
other keynote programs, if he so desires. However, a person wishing to follow 
through on the same topic will be able to do so. For instance, a person who is 
interested in keynote Program V, Experimental Programs, may attend one of the 
following demonstrations during the third series: a film on unit-type teaching; a 
demonstration on linguistics as used in the composition classroom; a film for 
teaching English to sophomores at the university; or a demonstration of teaching 
procedures sound at almost all grade levels. 
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Indications seem clear that the 1958 convention will continue the steady prog- 
ress over the years toward better and significant representation. Included in the 
Friday programs are about four hundred adult participants. In addition, nearly one 
hundred students will be involved in the demonstrations. Represented by adult par- 
ticipants are forty-three states and Canada. Numerous other countries will be 
represented through persons who have been away on leave and through visitors 
from overseas. 


The greatest gain, to the Second Vice-President, in planning the series, has 
been the increased recognition of the importance which the National Council of 
Teachers of English has for so many people. The fact that hundreds of persons, 
each an outstanding leader in his own field and area, are willing to come. from all 
over the United States and Canada at their own expense to participate in the NCTE 
Convention reveals a professional attitude seldom equalled and surely never 
excelled. The mere presence on the program of the participants is ev rdence of the 
high place held by the National Council of Teachers of English among professional 
organizations. Special recognition, too, is due to the hard-working local commit- 
tees. Without their unstinting, unselfish effort, the convention would not be possible. 


— HELEN F. OLSON, Second Vice-President 


Forty-eighth Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers 
of English 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, November 27-29, 1958 


The headquarters hotel will be the Penn-Sheraton (formerly called the 
William Penn). Requests for room reservations should be sent directly to the 
hotel. Should there be no rooms left when your request arrives, a room will be 
reserved for you at one of the other hotels near the Penn-Sheraton. 


Convention theme: 
Act Well Your Part 
Honour and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Alexander Pope, Essay on Man 
Preregistration: 


Preregistration saves $1.00, as well as time. The preregistration fee is $2.00; 
registration at the convention costs $3.00. When you preregister you may also 
reserve tickets for the special meal functions. Prices are $6.00 for the Annual 
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Banquet, $4.00 for each of the four luncheons, $3.00 for the PRR-Affiliate 
Breakfast, gratuities included. Your preregistration should be sent before No- 
vember 15 to Elizabeth Stromfels, 533 Marwood Avenue, McKees Rocks, Penn- 
sylvania. Registration or preregistration of college students who are preparing to 
teach English costs $1.00. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


(Note: The following program is not complete, and may contain some 
inaccuracies. Names of several major speakers and other participants are not 
included. The reason is that copy for the NCTE October magazines is due 
August 1, before some details of the convention can be arranged. “Complete and 
accurate programs will be given registrants at the convention, or may be obtained 
shortly after November 1 from NCTE, 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, 
Illinois. ) 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, November 24-26 


Meeting of the Executive Committee, 9:00 a.m.-10 p.m. Monday and Tuesday; 
9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. Wednesday 


Wednesday, November 26 


Meeting of the Commission on the English Curriculum, 9:30 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 
Meeting of the Commission on the Profession, 9:30 a.m.-10:00 p.m. 


Thursday, November 27 


Opening of Pittsburgh Bicentennial Celebration, 9:00 a.m. 
Exhibit of Textbooks and Other Aids for Teaching (continues until Saturday 
noon) 
Registration, 8:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. (Registration continues on Friday and Saturday) 
Meeting of the Board of Directors, 9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon. 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend as auditors.) 


Luncheons and Working Sessions of Council Committees, as arranged by their 
chairmen, 12:15 p.m.-3:00 p.m. 
Luncheon Meeting of CCCC Executive Committee, 12:15 p.m.-3:00 p.m. 
Annual Business Meeting, 3:15 p.m.-4:30 p.m. 
(All members of. the Council are eligible to participate.) 


GENERAL SESSION, 8:00 p.m. 


Presiding: Helen F. Olson, Seattle Public Schools, Second Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Council 


Invocation: Rabbi Solomon Bennett Freehof, Rodef Shalom Temple 
Welcome: Calvin E. Gross, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh 


Address: “Act Well Your Part,” Brice Harris, The Pennsylvania State 
University, President of the Council 


Panel: “Highlights of the Basic Issues Conferences” 
Chairman: Albert H. Marckwardt, University of Michigan 
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Elementary: Alvina T. Burrows, New York University 
Secondary: Edward J. Gordon, Germantown Friends 
School 
College: John C. Gerber, State University of Iowa 
RECEPTION 
Following the General Session, all in attendance are invited to a reception planned 
by the local committee. 


GENERAL PLAN FOR THE PROGRAMS FOR FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER 28, 1958 


Series One: 9:00-10:15 a.m.: Five Keynote Programs 
Keynote Program I: — Problems of Design and Structure in the Language Arts 
Curriculum 


Keynote Program II: Interpreting the English Language Arts Program to 
Teachers, Administrators, and Community 


Keynote Program III: Maintenance of Scholarship Commensurate with Indi- 
vidual Abilities 
Keynote Program IV: Preparing a Teacher of the English Language Arts 
Keynote Program V: Experimental Programs 
Series Two: 10:30 a.m.-12:00: Small-Group Programs Dealing with More Limited 

Topics within the General Framework of the Key- 
note Programs 

Programs Related to Keynote Program I: __ I-a, I-b, I-c, I-d, I-e, I-f 

Programs Related to Keynote Program II: Il-a, Il-b, II+c, Il-d, Il-e 

Programs Related to Keynote Program III: Ill-a, Il-b, Hl-c, Il-d, Il-e, 

lll-g 
Programs Related to Keynote Program IV: IV-a, IV-b, IV-c, IV-d 
Programs Related to Keynote Program V: V-a, V-b, V-c, V-d 


Series Turee: 3:00-5:00 p.m.: Demonstrations and Discussions Growing Out of the 
Keynote Programs 


Programs Related to Keynote Program I: _ I-1, I-2, I-3, 1-4, I-5, 1-6 
Programs Related to Keynote Program II-1, Il-2, I-3, Il-4, II-5, Il-6 
Programs Related to Keynote Program III: TII-1, 11-3, 
Programs Related to Keynote Program IV: IV-1, 1V-2, IV-3 
Programs Related to Keynote Program V: V-1, V-2, V-3, V-4 ' 
(Details of the above programs of interest mainly to elementary or 
college teachers have been omitted.) 


Friday Morning, November 28 


First Series—9:00 to 10:15 a.m. 
KEYNOTE PROGRAM I: Problems of Design and Structure in the Language Arts 
Curriculum 
Chairman: John J. De Boer, Editor of Elementary English, University 
of Illinois 


On Platform and Introduced: 
Chairmen of Related Sections: I-a,b,c,d,e,f; I-1,2,3,4,5,6 
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Speakers: “What Research Tells Concerning an Adequate Language 
Arts Program, Kindergarten through Grade Twelve”— 
David Russell, University of California 
“Important Considerations for the Teacher of Language Arts 
in the Elementary School”—Helen K. Mackintosh, U.S. 
Office of Education 
“Basic Aims in Teaching Language Arts in the Secondary 
School”—Frances Erickson, Ballard High School, Seattle 
“Articulation between High School and College English 
Courses”—-Erwin Steinberg, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology 
Recorder: Lebelva Connelly, Arkansas State College, Jonesboro 


- Teachers, Administrators, and Community 
Chairman: Arno Jewett, U.S. Office of Education 


On Platform and Introduced: 
Chairmen of Related Sections: II-a,b,c,d,e; II-1,2,3,4,5,6 
Speakers: “The Professional Status of the Teacher of English—What It 
Is and What It Could Be”—Robert Pooley, University 
of Wisconsin 
“Interpreting the Teacher-Training Program”—F. James 
Rybak, University of Illinois 
“The Great Books Program and the Teaching of Litera- 
ture”—James L. Jarrett, President, The Great Books 
Foundation, Chicago 
“Interpreting the Program to the Public’—Joseph Mersand, 
Jamaica High School, Jamaica, New York 


Recorder: Elizabeth Barton, Chilton County High School, Clanton, 
Alabama 


with Individual Abilities 
Chairman: Elizabeth Graf, Director of Instructional Services, Pitts- 
burgh Elementary Schools 


On Platform and Introduced: 
Chairmen of Related Sections: III-a,b,c,d,e,f,g; IH1-1,2,3,4,5 
Speakers: “Depth anc Breadth of Scholarship—Inseparable or Incom- 
patible?”—Kenneth Oliver, Occidental College 
“The Problem of Communication between the Gifted and 
the Less Gifted or Otherwise Gifted”—Lou La Brant, 
Dillard University, New Orleans 
“Establishing and Maintaining High Standards of Achieve- 
ment in the Small School”—Dorothy Whitted, Supervisor 
of Instruction, Delaware, Ohio 
“Ways in Which Supervision May Contribute toward Deal- 
ing More Effectively with Individual Differences Among 
Students at All Grade Levels’—John McKiernan, State 
University Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


Recorder: Allen Blow Cook, U.S. Naval Academy 


KEYNOTE PROGRAM III: Maintenance of Scholarship Commensurate 


15 min. 


15 min. 


15 min. 


15 min. 


KEYNOTE PROGRAM II: Interpreting the English Language Arts Program to 


15 min. 


15 min. 


15 min. 


15 min. 


15 min. 


15 min. 


15 min. 
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KEYNOTE PROGRAM IV: Preparing a Teacher of the English Language Arts 
Chairman: Francis Shoemaker, Teachers College, Columbia University 
On Platform and Introduced: 
Chairmen of Related Sections: [V-a,b,c,d; [V-1,2,3 
Speakers: “Preparing the Teacher of English for the Demands of the 
New Curriculum”—M. Agnella Gunn, Boston University 


“Course Requirements, Certification, and Selection of 
Teachers”’—Donald A. Tuttle, Fenn College 


“Types of In-Service Programs Valuable to English Teach- 
ers’—Grace Elizabeth Wilson, Consultant in Secondary 
English, Dallas Independent School District, Dallas, Texas 

“What the English Teacher Does to Sustain Life in a Period 
of ‘Science-Above-All’ ”—Marshall McLuhan, University 
of Toronto 


Recorder: Catherine Ham, University of Chicago 
KEYNOTE PROGRAM V: Experimental Programs 
Chairman: James R. Squire, University of California 


On Platform and Introduced: 
Chairmen of Related Sections: V-a,b,c,d; V-1,2,3,4 


Speakers: “Changes in Practice Suggested by Research in Spelling”— 
Thomas Horn, University of Texas 
“Teaching Reading to a Group of Sixty Students”—Willard 


Solie, North High School, Minneapolis 
“New Castle Reading Experimental Program (Visual) 
Offers New and Startling Research in Reading’—Glenn 
McCracken, New Castle, Pennsylvania 
“New Directions in Secondary School Theater”—Edward C. 
Cole, Yale University, representing American Theater 
Association 
Recorder: Edna Jones, Redondo Union High School, Redondo Beach, 
California 


I-b. Teaching Language Arts in the Junior High School 


Chairman: Paul T. Rosewell, Junior High School Supervisor, Univer- 
; sity High School, University of Nebraska 
Speakers: “Correlated Teaching of Reading, Writing, Speaking, 
Listening, and Observing’—Ruby Lee Norris, Chandler 
Junior High School, Richmond, Virginia min. 
“Teaching Creative Writing in the Junior High School”— 
Carlin Aden, Principal, Hutloff Junior High School, 
Tacoma, Washington 15 min. 
“Prod, Praise, Pitch: Producing Results in a Writing Club” 
—Elaine Pelaez, Allderdice Junior High School, Pittsburgh 15 min. 
“An Adequate Language Arts Speech Program”—Faye 
Buttle, Brigham Young University 15 min. 
Recorder: Leonard Glassner, Pittsburgh Public Schools, Administra- 
tion Building 


15 min. 
15 min. 
15 min. 
15. min. 


Chairman: 


Speakers: 


Recorder: 


Chairman: 
Speakers: 


Recorder: 


Speakers: 


Speakers: 


I-c. 


Chairman: 


Recorder: 


Chairman: 
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Teaching the English Language Arts in the Senior High School 


Edward Gordon, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 
“Successful Procedures for Teaching English in the Second- 
ary School”—Vincent McGuire, University of Florida 
“Creative Activities as the Motivating Force in Teaching 

English Literature”—Stella Bryant, Vernon, Texas 
“Teaching High School Students to Write”’—Diantha Rid- 
dle, Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh 
“Evaluating Student Themes”—Florence L. Walzl, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
William D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 


I-d. Using New Approaches in Building an Articulated Program from School to College 


Harold Huseby, Shoreline High School, Seattle 

“The Tennessee Plan of Articulation Among Secondary 
Schools and Colleges”—Charles F. Webb, University of 
Tennessee 

“Teaching Writing in High School and College”—Alfred 
Grommon, Stanford University 

“Implications of the College Aptitude Test for English 
Placement”—Glenn Leggett, Director of Freshman Com- 
position, University of Washington 

“A High School Teacher Speaks”—Lorietta Scheerer, Re- 
dondo Union High School, Redondo Beach, California 


Mrs. Doris J. Roe, Belleville, Michigan 


Paul Farmer, Henry W. Grady High School, Atlanta 

“The Role of Oral Reading in the Elementary School”— 
Mildred A. Dawson, Sacramento State CoHege 

“The Place of Speech in the Secondary-School Program”— 
Harlen Adams, Executive Dean, Chico State College, 
Chico, California 

“Speech in the English Class”—Gertrude E. King, East High 

hool, Erie, Pennsylvania 

“Teaching Speech in the College-Freshman Communica- 
tion Class”—Morrison Brown, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Raymond Kehl, Eugene High School, Eugene, Oregon 


II-a. Achieving Professional Status 
Caroline Bagby, Ponca City High School, Ponca City, Okla- 
homa 
“Communication and the Humanities in an Age of Science’ 
~Doris Thorpe, Chairman, Western New York English 
Council, Gowanda 
“The Position of English in a Scientific and Technological 
Age”—Herman Estrin, Newark College of Engineering 


15 min. 
15 min. 
15 min. 


15 min. 


15 min. 


15 min. 


15 min. 


15 min. 


I-e. Developing an Adequate Speech Program in the Regular Language Arts Classes 


15 min. 


15 min. 


15 min. 


15 min. 


15 min. 


20 min. 


Recorder: 


Chairman: 


Speakers: 


Recorder: 


Chairman: 


Speakers: 


Recorder: 


Chairman: 


Speakers: 
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“The Selection, Retention, and Achievement of English 
Teachers”—Jerome W. Archer, Marquette University 

“Important Facts Which Our Profession Must Face”— 
Harold A. Anderson, University of Chicago 


Sophie Schreiber, Morningside School, Pittsburgh 


Il-b. Helping the Beginning Teacher 
James H. Mason, Indian Springs School, Helena, Alabama 
“Problems of the Beginning Teacher”—Marguerite Archer, 
Reading Consultant, Prospect Hill School, Pelham, New 
York 
“Helping the English Major Get Ready for Student Teach- 
ing”—Rhodes R. Stabley, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania 
“Ask Your Librarian for Help’—June Berry, Librarian, 
Brigham Young University 
“Recognizing the Need for Articulation”’—William  C. 
Doster, Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
“As We See It”— 
John J. De Boer, University of Illinois, editor, Elemen- 
tary English 
Mary Rose Lovello, Stevens School, Stamford, Con- 
necticut 
Marie Montalbo, Junior High School, Mount Vernon, 
New York 
Herman C. Baptiste, Peekskill High School, Peekskill, 
New York 
Ralph Klein, Leyden Community High School, Franklin 
Park, Illinois 


II-c. Using the Mass Media 
William D. Boutwell, Scholastic Publications, New York 
City 
“Curriculum Reflections of Technological Developments on 


Mass Communications”—William A. Jenkins, University 
of Wisconsin 

“Influence of the Mass Media on the English Classroom”— 
Louis Forsdale, Teachers College, Columbia University 

“Man-Made Landscapes: Art, Technology, and Mass Com- 
munication in the English Curriculum”—Patrick Hazard, 
University of Pennsylvania 

“The Mass Media and the Preparation of Teachers”—Rob- 
ert E. Shafer, Wayne State University 


Alfreda R. Miller, Hialeah High School, Hialeah, Florida 


II-d. Interpreting the Goals of the Humanities 
Frank Rice, Central High School, Omaha 


“Report of the Minnesota Conference for English Depart- 


20 min. 


20 min. 


min. 


min. 


min. 


min. 


min. 


min. 


min. 


min. 
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ments of Liberal Arts Colleges”—Sister M. Joselyn, O.S.B., 
College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 30 min. 
“As a Teacher of Drama Views the Humanities’—Earl 
Kelly, Ballard High School, Seattle 15 min. 
“Humanities at the Secondary Level’—Charles Willard, 
Rhode Island College of Education, Providence 15 min. 
Discussants: Edwin L. Nelson, Queen Anne High School, Seattle 
Irene Moerer, Grand Island High School, Grand Island, 
Nebraska 
Philip Hornick, Language Arts Consultant, Toronto 
Herbert J. Birchman, John Hay Whitney Fellow, Columbia 
University 
Gordon Maverman, John Hay Whitney Fellow, Yale Uni- 
versity 


Recorder: Alice Baum, Austin High School, Chicago 
Il-e. Improving Our Newsletters and Bulletins 
Chairman: George S. Wykoff, Purdue University 
Speakers: “Launching a Local Newsletter’—Helen Throckmorton, 
Editor, The Council Reporter, Wichita Council of Teach- 
ers of English 15 min. 
“Launching a State Newsletter”—Viola FE. Andrews, Editor, 
PCTE Newsletter, Pennsylvania Council of Teachers of 
English 15 min. 
Discussants: Harry Crosby, Participating Chairman, former editor, lowa 
English Bulletin 
Virginia M. Burke, chairman of sub-committee on Newslet- 
ters of Affiliates, NCTE Committee on Publications of 
Affiliates 
Wilmer Lamar, Co-editor, //linois English Bulletin 
Sister M. Sylvia, Editor, The Newsletter, New York State 
English Council 
W. S. Ward, Editor, Kentucky English Bulletin 
Recorder: Robert E. Christian, University of Notre Dame 
Ill-b. Teaching the Superior or Gifted Students 
Chairman: Charlton Laird, University of Nevada 
Speakers: “A Survey of What Is Being Done for the Superior or 
Gifted Child in Various Parts of the Country”—Earl 


McWilliams, Director of Curriculum, West Jefferson 
Township Schools, Pittsburgh 25 min. 


“Literature for the Serious Reader”—Jewel Wourtzbaugh, 

University of Oklahoma 12 min. 
“Teaching Gifted Students in the High School”—Edmund J. 

Farrell, James Lick High School, San Jose, California 10 min. 
“Who Should Teach the Gifted or Superior Student?”— 

Gordon E. Bigelow, University of Florida 12 min. 


Recorder: Bernice Tomlinson, Central High School, Tulsa 


| 
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Ill-c. Aiding the “Reluctant Learner” 


Chairman: Althea Beery, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools 


Speakers: “Aiding the Slow Learner in the Elementary School”— 
Richard P. Sawyer, Goshen Central School, Goshen, New 
York 


“Report on a Study of the Reading Interests of Slow- 
Learning Junior-High School Students”—Lorene Novotny, 
Central Missouri State College 


“Motivating the Reluctant Learner’—Marie E. O'Connor, 
Red Bank High School, Red Bank, New Jersey 

“Teaching Macbeth to the Reluctant Learner”—Charles J. 
Calitri, Benjamin Franklin School, New York City 


Recorder: Charles S. McDaniel, Public Schools, Ambridge, Pennsyl- 
vania 


Ill-d. Differentiating Between the College-Bound and 
the Terminal High School Student 


Chairman: Helen Hanlon, Supervisor of Secondary Language Arts, 
Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


Speakers: “Determining Instructional Goals and Procedures for the 
Terminal High School Student’”—Robert R. Gard, River- 
side-Brookfield High School, Riverside, Illinois 

“Correlation of High School and College English”—Charles 
W. Roberts, University of Illinois 


“Individualized Teaching in Heterogenous Classes”—Nathan 
Miller, Educational Department, Reader’s Digest 


“Organizing a School-Wide Program to Meet the Needs 
of All Students’—Moita Davis, Daniel Webster High 
School, Tulsa 


Recorder: David Gerstin, Philadelphia 


Ill-f. Evaluating Pupil Performance 
(Sponsored by NCTE Committee on Evaluation, Luella B. Cook, Chairman) 


Chairman: Ralph Singleton, Oberlin College 


Speakers: “Factors Which Complicate the Problem of Evaluating 
Pupil Performance”—Carl J. Freudenreich, New York 

State Department of Education 20 min. 

“Viewing the Problem in Perspective”—George Winchester 
Stone, New York University \ 

“The Semantic Confusion Surrounding the Term Stand- 

ards”—Luella B. Cook, formerly Minneapolis Public 

Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 20 min. 


Recorder: Dorothy Kell, Baltimore Public Schools 


20 min. 


IlI-g. Teaching English as All-School Learning 


Chairman: Angela Broening, Director of Publications, Baltimore Public 
Schools 
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Speakers: “The Gifted and the Slow Learners—All in the English 
Class”—Allan A. Glatthorn, Abington Township Schools, 
Abington, Pennsylvania 
“Cutting Across Subject-Matter Barriers in Furthering the 
English Program”—Neil Erickson, Secondary Curriculum 
Coordinator, Levittetown Public Schools, Levittetown, 
New York 
“The Problem of Teaching the Language Arts-Social 
Studies Block”—Milton Finkelstein, Wadleigh Junior High 
School, New York 
“Human Relations—an All-School Emphasis”—Gertrude 
Noar, National Director of Education, Anti-Defamation 
League, B'nai B'rith 
Recorder: Mrs. N. S. Hearn, Willis High School, Delaware, Ohio 


IV-a. Defining the Role of the Teacher of the English Language Arts 
in an Age of Science and Technology 


Chairman: T. A. Barnhart, St. Cloud Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota 


Speakers: “Importance of Appropriate Teacher Training”—Robert 
McKean, Indiana University 
“Ideas on Teacher Preparation”—Eugene Slaughter, South- 
eastern State College of Oklahoma 
“The Language Arts Concentration—A New Teacher-Train- 
in Program”—Oscar M. Haugh, University of Kansas 


“Preparing the College Teacher of Literature”’—Martin 
Kallich, South Dakota State College 


Recorder: James B. Haman, Georgia Institute of Technology 


V-a. Building Language Arts Curricula 


Chairman: William H. Bristow, Director of Curriculum, New York 
Public Schools 


Speakers: “What Research Tells”—Miriam E. Wilt, Temple University 

“Ideas as the Basis for the Language Arts Program”— 
Henry C. Meckel, San Jose State College 

“A Program of Language Arts Equivalents for the Senior 
High School”—Robert A. Bennett, Minneapolis Public 
Schools 

“A Unique Enrichment Program”—Col. Peter R. Moody, 
Air Force Academy 


Recorder: Alvin T. Almer, Morton High School and Junior College, 
Cicero 


V-c. Understanding the Terms and Applying the Principles of Descriptive Linguistics 


Chairman: W. Nelson Francis, Franklin and Marshall College, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania 


Speakers: “New Light on an Old Controversy: Linguistic Atlas Find- 
ings versus Textbook Pronouncements on Current Amer- 
ican Usage”— Jean Malmstrom, Western Michigan 
University 
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“Applying the Methods of Structural Linguistics to the 
Teaching of Poetry”—James Sledd, University of Cali- 
fornia 


Recorder: James D. Gordon, Central High School, Philadelphia 


V-d. New Approaches to Developing the Reading Habit 


Chairman: Robert Carlsen, State University of Iowa 
Speakers: “Developing the Reading Habit in the Elementary School” 
—Helen W. Painter, University of Akron 15 min. 


“What Responsibility Has the High School English Teacher 
for Teaching Reading?” W. Paul Blakeley, Westmar Col- 
lege, Le Mars, lowa 15 min. 


“Report on the Construction of a Reading Curriculum for 
the Junior High Schools in New York City”—Joseph C. 
Gainsburg, Principal, William Cowper Junior High 
School, New York 25 min. 


Recorder: Arema Kirven, South High School, Columbus, Ohio 


Alternate: “From Caedmon to Masefield”—(Lecture illustrated with 
slides) Martha Bonham, Cleveland, Ohio 


Friday Noon, November 28 
LuNcuHEON Sessions, 12:15 p.m. 
1. Books for Children: A Luncheon for librarians and teachers in elementary and 
high schools. Authors of children’s books will be guests. 
Presiwine: Elizabeth Guilfoile, Cincinnati Public Schools 
Speaker: “New Adages for Old”—Virginia Sorenson, author of Newberry 
prize-winning Miracles on Maple Hill. 


. Conference on College Composition and Communication 
Presipinc: Robert Tuttle, General Motors Institute, Chairman of CCCC 


. Journalism 
Presiwine: J. Allen Figurel, University of Pittsburgh 


Friday Afternoon, November 28 
Sertes—3:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


I-1. How Can Literature be Used to Develop Critical and Creative Thinking? 


Chairman: Richard A. Meade, University of Virginia 


Demonstration: Virginia A. Elliott, Mt. Lebanon High School, Pittsburgh, 
and students of Miss Elliott 25 min. 
Discussion Based on the Demonstration: 
Marie H. Dixon, Director, Region 9, English Teachers, 
Bainbridge, Georgia 
Crystal McNally, Director, Elementary School Libraries, 
Wichita, Kansas 
Walter Goetz, University of Nebraska 
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Vincent Biondo, Buchtel High School, Akron 

Doris Taylor, Central High School, Oklahoma City 

Pauline Hord, Director of Fundamental Education, 
WKNO-TV, Memphis 

Evelyn Konigsberg, Principal, Washington Irving High 
School, New York 

Raymond A. Kehl, Eugene High School, Eugene, Oregon 


George Aull, Borger Junior High School, Borger, Texas 


1-3. And How Do We Teach Folklore? 

Jerry E. Reed, Denver Public Schools 

“The Place of Folklore in the English Curriculum”—Thelma 
James, Wayne University 

“Folk Materials in Certain Regional Stories and Novels”— 
Walter Scott Mason, University of Miami 

“The Place of Folklore in the Secondary-School Literature 
Program”—Miriam B Booth, Supervisor, Secondary Eng- 
lish and Libraries, Erie Public Schools, Erie, Pennsylvania 

“Folk Music as a Literary Genre”—J. Barre Toelken, Teach- 
ing Assistant in English, State College of Washington, 
Pullman (A talk illustrated by singing and playing) 

Jane Dale, Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Ore- 
gon 

Agnes V. Boner, Montana State University, Missoula 

Gertrude Branon, Spaulding High School, Barre, Vermont 

Gertrude M. Callahan, Weston High School, Boston 

Sarah Roody, Nyack High School, Nyack, New York 

Norbert Geier, College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minnesota 

Warren I. Titus, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 

Beulah Campbell, Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 


Ruth Williams, Woodrow Wilson School, Birmingham 


15 min. 


15 min. 


15 min. 


25 min 


1-4. What Is a Good Journalism Program in the Junior and Senior High School? 


Chairman: 
Speakers: 


Kenneth Stratton, East High School, Des Moines 


“Organizing a Good Senior High School Journalism Pro- 
gram”—Robert Granville, Ann Arbor High School, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 

“The Journalism Class as a Stimulus toward Good Writ- 
ing”—Verda Evans, Supervisor of Language Arts, Cleve- 
land Public Schools 

“The Case Against Journalism in High School”—John C. 
Maxwell, Consultant in Language Arts, Racine Public 
Schools, Racine, Wisconsin 


Interrogation and Comment: 


Robert F. Beauchamp, Pontiac High School, Pontiac, Mich- 
igan 


15 min. 
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Virginia Welch, Southeastern High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri 
Selma L. Bishop, McMurray College, Abilene, Texas 
Mary Feeley, Somerville High School, Somerville, New 
Jersey 
Recorder: — Knappenberger, Supervisor of Language Arts, 
u 


I-5. How Can We Develop and Maintain Language Skills? 
Chairman: Robert Hogan, University of California 


Speaker: “What Can We Do About the Spelling Problem?”—Hardy 
Finch, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Connecticut, 
Chairman of NCTE Secondary Section Committee 

Demonstration: Showing successful procedures for teaching spelling—Louise 
Markert, Assistant in Language Arts and Social Studies, 
Elementary Grades, Seattle Public Schools, with children 
from a Pittsburgh school 


Discussants: (5 min. for initial statement: then general discussion) 
Speakers: “Making Grammar Interesting and Functional”—Vincent 
M. Allison, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


“Successful Practices”—Virginia Belle Lowers, Los Angeles 
Public Schools 


“Effects of the Spelling Program upon Sophomores, Juniors, 
and Seniors’—Hazel F. Lingo, Senior High School, 
Topeka, Kansas 


“Thoughts on Teaching Spelling’—Rosemary E. Wag- 
ner, Language Arts Coordinator, New York City Schools 


“Teaching Vocabulary and Spelling in the Junior High 
School”—Ted Glim, Byers Junior High School, Denver 


Recorder: Martin Kallich, South Dakota State College, Brookings 


1-6. What Are Some Successful Methods of Teaching Poetry? 
Chairman: J. N. Hook, University of Illinois, Executive Secretary, 
NCTE 


Speakers: “Poems Should Be Heard, Not Seen”—Richard Corbin, 
Chairman of NCTE Committee on Reading and Study 
of Poetry, Peekskill High School, Peekskill, New York 

“Command of Poetry by the High-School Student”— 
Brother Francis Emery, F.S.E., Central Catholic High 
School, Pittsburgh 

“Poems Suitable for Oral and/or Choric Reading”—Anne 
Carroll, Consulting Teacher, Philadelphia Public Schools 

Demonstration: Led by Anne Sommers, Conroy Junior High School, Pitts- 
burgh 

Question and Comment: 

Shields Mclllwaine, Albany State Teachers College, Albany, 
New York 
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Margaret LeClair, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh 

Ruth Matthews, Henry Clay High School, Lexington, 
Kentucky 

: J. E. Sparks, Curriculum Consultant, Los Angeles County 
Schools 


Recorder: Edna Furness, University of Wyoming 


Il-2. How Can Television Be Used in the Language Arts Classroom? 


Chairman: Marion C. Sheridan, James Hillhouse High School, New 
Haven, Connecticut 


Speakers: “English, An Approach through Television and the Class- 
room’—Stella Nardozza, Teaching Supervisor, WQED, 
Pittsburgh 
“Relationship of Production to Television Teaching”— 
Rhea Sikes, Producer of. the Television Teaching Demon- 
stration, WQED, Pittsburgh 
Demonstration: “Teaching English Over Television”—Fannie Blair, WQED, 
Pittsburgh 
Interrogation and Comment: 
Charles Hettinger, Pittsburgh Board of Public Education 
Robert B. Carruthers, State Education Department, Albany, 
New York 
Alexander Wilson, Garfield High School, Akron, Ohio 
Karl W. Dykema, Youngstown University 
Recorder: Laura Schissler, Principal, Garden Avenue Public School, 


Toronto 


II-3. Television for the English Class 


Chairman: Floyd Rinker, Executive Director, Council for a Television 
Course in the Humanities for Secondary Schools, Inc., 
Boston 
Speakers: “A Somewhat Revolutionary Step”—Floyd Rinker 
“Scripts, Props, and Film—a Departure in English Teach- 
ing’—Michael A. Roemer, Council for a_ Television 
Course in the Humanities for Secondary Schools, Inc. 
“The Television Teacher and Your English Class”—Bernard 
M. W. Knox, Yale University 
“The Classroom Teacher Enlarges His Role”’—Thomas 
Sobol, Newton High School, Newton, Massachusetts 


Recorder: Addie Hochstrasser, Maine Township High School, Des 
Plaines, Illinois 


ll-4. How Can the Affiliates Help? Buzz Session for Leaders of Affiliates 
Chairman: John M. Murphy, Central State College, Edmund, Oklahoma 


Resource Panel: Louis A. Haselmayer, lowa-Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, lowa 
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Viola E. Andrews, Principal, East iligh School, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania 

Sally Marvin Gruwell, Central High School, Tulsa 

A. LeMar Hendrickson, Sandy, Utah 

Edwin L. Nelson, Queen Anne High School, Seattle 


Beatrice L. Bliss, Forest Grove High School, Forest 
Grove, Oregon 


Pauline M. Adams, Curriculum Coordinator, Uvalde Pub- 
lic Schools, Uvalde, Texas 


K. J. Johnsen, Highland Park Junior High School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 


John C. Cotter, Encinal High School, Alameda, California 
Recorder: Mary E. Fowler, Teachers College of Connecticut 


II-5. How Do We Gain Acceptance of Improved Methods of Instruction? Buzz Session 
for Supervisors, Consultants, and Directors of Curriculum 


Chairman: Lois M. Grose, Supervisor of Secondary Language Arts, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Resource Panel: William Evans, Supervisor of English, Pinellas County Pub- 
lic Schools, Clearwater, Florida 
Stanley E. Huffman, Chairman, State Steering Committee 
for English, Riverton, Wyoming 
Paul W. Scheid, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
Lawana Trout, Chairman, Instructional Materials, Sand 
Springs High School, Sand Springs, Oklahoma 
Hannah Lindahl, Elementary Supervisor, Mishawaka Pub- 
lic Schools, Mishawaka, Indiana 


Lloyd Douglas, Oklahoma State University 

Grace Huey, Thomas Jefferson High School, San Antonio 

Naomi C. Chase, University of Minnesota 

Carlton F. Wells, University of Michigan 

Jean Sisk, High School Supervisor, Towson, Maryland 

Helen Bradford, English Chairman of Secondary Schools, El 
Dorado, Kansas 


Recorder: Charlotta MacCall, Beaver Falls High School, Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania 


IlI-1. Evaluating Pupil Performance 
(Second Session, Sponsored by NCTE Committee on Evaluation) 


Introduction of Members of the Committee to the Audience 
Chairman: F. James Rybak, University of Illinois 
Speakers: “The Committee’s Program of Action—A Report”—Karl 


Snyder, Texas Christian University 


“How Should ‘Standards’ Be Determined? A Clue for Solv- 
ing a Vexing Problem”—Mrs. Alvina Burrows, New York 
University 
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Discussants: Edward Gordon, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 
Carrie Stegall, Holliday Public Schools, Holliday, Texas 


Recorder: Jean McColley, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 


IlI-2. What Are Some Successful Programs for Overcoming Reading Difficulties? 


Chairman: Donald Cleland, Reading Clinic, University of Pittsburgh 

Speaker: “Introductory Description of the Work of the Clinic”— 
Josephine Tronsberg, Assistant in the Reading Labora- 
tory, University of Pittsburgh 


Demonstration: “From the Pittsburgh Reading Laboratory” 


Discussion Led by Chairman and Panel: 
“Teaching Reading Through Television’—Alma S. Bates, 
Alabama Educational TV Network, Birmingham 


“Reading Problems at the Secondary Level”—Bessie Ruth 
McAbee, Hillsborough County Public Schools, Tampa, 
Florida 

Rosemary Wilson, Curriculum Office, Philadelphia Public 
Schools 


Recorder: Daisy Waller, Parkersburg, West Virginia 


V-1. What Are the Values of Unit-Type Teaching? 


Chairman: Edmund J. Farrell, James Lick High School, San Jose, 
California 
Speakers: “Presentation of a Film on Unit-Type Teaching”—Edmund 
J. Farrell 25 min. 
“How I Develop a Unit”—Virginia Alwin, Arizona State 
College, Flagstaff 20 min. 
Discussants: “The Core Curriculum”’—Putnam Jones, Dean of Graduate Studies, 
University of Pittsburgh 
“English Is the Core Program”—Hazel Jones, Coordin- 


ator of Inservice Education, Whittier Union High School, 
Whittier, California 


Recorder: Gladys L. Mason, High School North, Wichita, Kansas 


V-4. What Teaching Procedures Are Sound at Almost All Grade Levels? 


Chairman: M. Agnella Gunn, Boston University 


Brief Introductory Talk: 
“Why? What? How?”—M. Agnella Gunn 
Demonstrations of the Teaching of Writing: 
(Teachers and some of their students) 
Grade 5: Margaret Keyser Hill, Chatham College 25 min. 
Grades 11-12: Diantha Riddle, Allderdice School, Pitts- 
burgh 25 min. 
Grade 13: Richard S. Beal, Boston University 
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Discussion: “As We See It” 


A primary teacher—Dorothy Nesbit, ‘Wiles Penn- 
sylvania 


A teacher of intermediate grades—Gladys Cleland, Mt. 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


A junior high school teacher—Dorothy Miller, University 
of Pittsburgh 


A senior high school teacher—Florence C. Guild, Ginn 
and Co. 


A senior high school teacher—Gertrude Callahan, Weston 
High School, Weston, Massachusetts 


A college teacher of creative writing—Olive Niles, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts 


Summing Up by Chairman 
Recorder: James C. Craig, University of Pittsburgh 


Friday Evening, November 28 
ANNUAL BANQUET 
7:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Jerome W. Archer, Marquette University 


Invocation: Dr. Charles Robshaw, East Liberty Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh 


Music: Selections from the ete Foster Pageant, South Hills 
High School 


Address: “A Poetical Interlude,” Robert S. Hillyer, Pulitzer Prize 
poet 
Address: Edward A. Weeks, Editor of the Atlantic Monthly 


Film Showing 


Following the Annual Banquet, the Committee to Cooperate with Teaching Film 
Custodians invites members and guests to see a film on the characters in the novels of 
Dickens. 


Saturday Morning, November 29 


PRR-AFFILIATE BREAKFAST 
7:45 a.m. 
(For all NCTE public relation, representatives and officers of NCTE affiliates. In- 
formal program, befitting the hour. Presiding: J. N. Hook, Executive Secretary of the 
Council.) 
Section Meetincs 
Secondary Section 


Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich, Connecticut, High School, 
Chairman of the Secondary Section 


Speakers: 


Discussants: 


Presiding: 
Invocation: 


Demonstration: 


Address: 
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“Why Punctuate?”: Richard Corbin, Peekskill, New York, 
High School 


“How Can We Help Students Enjoy Literature?”: Joseph 
Mersand, Jamaica, New York, High School, First Vice- 
President of the NCTE 


“Writing as Self-Revelation”: Mrs. Luella B. Cook, Min- 
neapolis, Past President of the NCTE 

Miriam B Booth, Erie, Pennsylvania, Public Schools 

Carolyn Bagby, Senior High School, Ponca City, Oklahoma 

Myrtle Gustafson, Oakland, California, Public Schools 

Helen Hanlon, Detroit Public Schools 

William D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Dorothy Potter, Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut 

Sarah I. Roody, Senior High School, Nyack, New York 

Mary Marjerrison, Helena, Montana, High School 

Alice B. Jamison, Lincoln Junior High School, Charleston, 
West Va. 

Virginia Neptune, Parkersburg, West Va., High School 


Saturday Noon, November 29 


ANnNvaAL LuNCHEON 
, 12:30-3:00 p.m. 
Brice Harris, The Pennsylvania State University, President 
of the Council 
Monsignor John B. McDowell, Superintendent of Catholic 
Schools, Pittsburgh 
James L. Jackson and Lloyd Barnett, U. S. Air Force 
Academy, will demonstrate the use of the rapier on the 
Elizabethan stage, employing techniques observed in con- 
temporary manuals and in Shakespeare’s plays 


“The Writer and His Audience,” James T. Farrell, novelist 


Introduction of New Officers 


Adjournment of the 1958 Convention 
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A Dickens Film 


Those at the Council convention are cordially invited to attend the first 
showing of Charles Dickens: Characters in Action—the most recent film eo 
by the NCTE Committee to Cooperate with Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. The 
showing will follow the banquet Friday evening. 


The new film is a pilot project bringing together excerpts from a sahien of 
films to give insight into an author, in this case Dickens. 

It is hoped that the 21-minute, 2-reel film will motivate voluntary reading, 
increase understanding, and promote appreciation. Excerpts from A Tale of Two 
Cities, A Christmas Carol, Great Expectations, and David Copperfield present 
plot situations and introduce familiar characters. The film, it is hoped, will raise 
questions of characterization by the novelist and through the medium of the 
motion picture. 

Comparable films on other authors are being considered. 

The committee invites comments on the new film and suggestions for future 
films. They may be sent to the Chairman: Dr. Marion C. Sheridan, James Hill- 
house High School, New Haven, Connecticut. 


NCTE EUROPEAN TOURS—1959 


Five weeks in the British Isles and three weeks on the Continent are included 
in the Preliminary plans for the NCTE’s all-expense study-tours for the summer 
of 1959. 


As usual, the tours will feature places of literary interest, as study and pleasure 
join in a combination available nowhere else. One highlight of 1959 will be eight 
days in London, with study of the Victorian novel under the guidance of pro- 
fessors from the University of London, and trips to places depicted in those 
novels and in other British writing. 


A second—and unique-highlight will be eight days at the University of Not- 
tingham, studying the ways that English is taught in the British Isles. Visits to 
elementary, secondary, and college classes, and social evenings with British 
teachers, as well as lectures, are being planned. 


Also included in the tentative itinerary are three days in Dublin, three in 
Edinburgh, two in Stratford, two in Exeter, two in Heidelberg, two in Lucerne, 
two in Venice, two in Florence, three in Rome, and three in Paris, as well as 
shorter sojourns in other places of literary significance. 


It is expected that the cost—covering transportation, lodging, food, guides, 
lectures, theater tickets, etc.—will be $898 for the British section alone, or $1285 
for the entire eight weeks. More details will be available shortly. You may, 
however, reserve a place for yourself at once. Write to Study Abroad, 250 W. 
57th Street, New York 19, New York, for information about reservations. 


Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


Fiction and Drama 


HAMILTON AVENUE. By Ronald 
Byron. Macmillan. 1958. 280 pp. $3.75. 
For his first novel, a South African doc- 
tor writes about the people of Newclare, 
an all-Negro township near Johannesburg. 
Out of his own experiences among these 
“dark children of the twilight” he con- 
structs a moving story of a people making 
the difficult transition from a_ primitive 
agricultural existence to a highly compli- 
cated industrial way of life. Through the 
lives of Moses Meno, his family and neigh- 
bors, the author illustrates with skill the 
tragedy, pathos, and humor arising out 
of the juxtaposition of the old and the 
new—witchcraft and modern medicine, 
tribal tradition and written law. Not only 
a good first novel, Hamilton Avenue is 
also an interesting study of the changing 


African scene. 
—John R. Hendrickson 


A FRIEND IN POWER. By Carlos H. 
Baker. Scribners. 1958. 312 pp. $3.95. 

In this modern treatment of the legend- 
ary search for the philosopher-king, the 
object is the selection of a president for a 
large university. The year-long quest, de- 
scribed in detail from a variety of view- 
points, clearly reveals the frustrations, 
satisfactions, inner workings, and ideals of 
the mid-twentieth century academic in- 
stitution. This is the most constructive 
of the current, phenomenal harvest of books 
on the subject. Professor Baker, a dis- 
tinguished teacher, scholar, editor, here 
proves himself a compelling novelist, an 
able analyst of human motives, and an 
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intellectual idealist with both feet planted 
firmly in concrete, practical reality. 


— Hardin McD. Goodman 


THE SIBYL. By Par Lagerkvist. Random 
House. 1958. 154 pp. $3.00. 

This novel is an ingenius combination 
of two stories of persons who are perse- 
cuted by the gods. One evening some time 
during the second half of the first century 
A. D., a man closely reminiscent of the 
legendary Wandering Jew seeks out an 
outcast priestess of the ep oracle and 
the two make confidants of each other in 
the woman’s primitive hillside refuge over- 
looking Delphi. The greater part of the 
novel, by far, is devoted to the story of 
the priestess—a searchingly realistic and 
powerfully moving interpretation of the 
relations between the gods and their min- 
istrants in pagan Greece. “ 


THE ENEMY CAMP. By Jerome Weid- 
man. Random House. 1958. 561 pp. $4.95. 

Using the framework of a slight mystery 
story, Mr. Weidman presents here another 
of his characteristic pictures of contempo- 
rary American life. The hero, George 
Hurst, is a Jew who has married a Gentile 
wife; and although Hurst has been ac- 
cepted into the Gentile world, he still 
regards that world as the Enemy Camp. 
While the action covers only thirty-six 
hours, the entire background of the Jewish 
people is explored. Ironically, it is the 
Jew-turned-Gentile that causes the hero 
so much trouble, not the Enemy Camp. 


ne 
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With thoroughness of detail and charac- 
terization, Mr. Weidman has written his 
most skillful and important novel. 


— Roy C. Moose 


J. B.: A PLAY IN VERSE. By Archibald 
MacLeish. The Riverside Press. 1958. $3.50. 

The Biblical story of Job is retold in 
MacLeish’s finest verse. The central issue 


is whether a capable, successful, happy, and - 
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thankful man can suffer the loss of his 
family, his possessions, and his physical 
well-being without becoming embittered 
and revolted by life. Providing a frame 
for this play within a play are a Mr. Zuss 
and a Mr. Nickles, brokendown actors who 
comment upon and chorus the central 
action more illuminatingly than did their 
Biblical counterparts. 


— Kellogg W. Hunt 


Non-Fiction 


BRITISH DRAMA: An Historical Survey 
from the Beginnings to the Present Time. 
By Allardyce Nicoll. Barnes and Noble. 
1957. 533 pp. $5.00. 


The historical coverage of this volume 
ends with 1946, which is the original date 
of publication of the fourth edition. The 
new printing assures accessibility for this 
standard and indispensable history—a criti- 
cal and appreciative as well as concise 
and authoritative account of the British 
theatre and its classical and liturgical ante- 
cedents. Included are a selected bibliogra- 
phy, with expository and evaluative notes 
on the critical works, and a detailed index. 

—C, 


THREE STUDIES IN THE RENAIS- 
SANCE: Sidney, Jonson, Milton. By 
Richard B. Young, W. Todd Furniss, and 
William G. Madsen. Yale University 
Press. 1958. 238 pp. $6.00. 


Each of these three studies offers new 
insight into a great literary figure. In his 
careful analysis Mr. Young shows Sidney 
moving by a great variety of paths and in 
a definite order, in an out of the petrarchan 
formula laid down for his sonnets. Jonson, 
in Mr. Furniss’ study, wrote four kinds of 
masques, developing in each instance a 
central idea growing out of the circum- 
stances of its performance, but all had the 
main function of glorifying the king. Mr. 
Madsen threads his way through the com- 
plexities of renaissance and ancient theology 
to a definition of Nature in Milton as 
regenerate, temperate reason. 


— George Yost, Jr. 


THE HISTORY OF FANNY BURNEY. 
By Joyce Hemlow. Oxford University 
Press. 1958. 528 pp. 


Fanny Burney’s life as a vivacious girl 
in a family of strong personalities, as a 
famous novelist intimate with Samuel 
Johnson and his circle, as a member of 
George III’s household for five years, as the 
bride, at 40, of a French émigré, as a 
resident for ten years in Napoleonic France, 
as a revered English classic until her death 
in 1840 when she was 838, is a social history 
in itself. This uniquely informative biogra- 
phy, readable and scholarly, satisfyingly 
fills in the details not only of Fanny 
Burney’s life, but of the lives of her inti- 
mates. 

— Myrtle Mestayer 


THE THUNDER AND THE SUN- 
SHINE: A Biography of Joseph Conrad. 
Jerry Allen. Putnam. 1958. $4.50. 


The éarly chapters of Miss Allen’s nar- 


srative—those dealing with the child Jo- 


seph’s imprisonment with his parents in 
Russia after their arrest in a Polish revolt— 
are continually impeded by references to 
world events. The flight of the Wright 
brothers and the battle of Gettysburg are 
important, but no more important to Con- 
rad’s life than to every other event occur- 
ring in the world at the same time. The 
bulk of the chapters—those naming Paula 
de Somoggy, mistress of Don Carlos, as the 
girl Conrad loved and dueled for in Mar- 
seilles at the age of twenty—are continually 
impeded by overlapping and _ repetition. 


— Kellogg W. Hunt 


RECENT BOOKS 


AFTERNOON OF AN AUTHOR. By 
F. Scott Fitzgerald. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Arthur Mizener. Scribner’s. 
1958. 226 pp. $4.50. 


Arthur Mizener edits a group of Fitz- 
gerald’s stories and essays, previously un- 
collected, which appeared in American 
magazines during the twenty years of his 
productive career. Mizener arranges them 
according to the periods of Fitzgerald’s 
life they represent, since all are thinly 
veiled autobiography. They show more 
thoroughly than his novels Fitzgerald’s 
attitudes toward his family, college friends, 
and professional associates. A sensitive artist 
never descending to shoddy realism, Fitz- 
gerald disclosed conflicting emotions. 
Though he was dazzled by the giamor of 
the Jazz Age, he sometimes felt like an 
intruder. This collection reveals significant 
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stages in his psychological and artistic 


development. — J. Russell Reaver 


AMID THE ALIEN CORN. By Hugh 
Willoughby. Bobbs-Merrill. 1958. 159 pp. 
$3.00. 

Impressions of American life informally 
recorded by a young British agriculturist 
(M. A. in history, Oxford) who spent a 
year at a large midwestern university study- 
ing American farming methods. He liked 
nearly everything he saw, especially our 
relaxed cordiality, our comfortable living 
standards, our equality of opportunity— 
except for localized minority groups. He 
was less enthusiastic about educational 
standards in our high schools, our TV 
programs, and the high cost of our medi- 


cal services. 
— Paul Stoakes 


Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


AS A MAY MORNING. By Grace Allen 
Hogarth. Harcourt. 1958. 190 pp. $3.00. 
Here is one of the small handful of dis- 
tinguished books that give real insight into 
the contemporary lives of teen-agers living 
in countries other than the United States. 
Jenny MacArthur is the daughter of a civil 
servant living in a London flat and attend- 
ing girls’ schools. Her problems and her 
dreams are much those of an American 
irl, but the locale in which they are lived 
is considerably different. She is enamored 
of an American exchange student, she has 
troubles with her friendships with other 
irls, her school work is erratic, and money 
is always a problem—but through all of 
these Jenny moves slowly to maturity. 


A DREAM TO TOUCH. By Anne 
Amery. Macrae. 1958. 190 pp. $2.75. 

A row house apartment on a poor street 
in Chicago forms the background for this 
very perceptive story of Marya Rose, the 
daughter of a Polish immigrant. Marya’s life 
is bound up in her attraction to Tony, the 
glittering young Italian boy who has quit 
school, her fifteen-year-old brother, and 


her own ambitions as a violinist. The real- 
ism of the story and the universality of the 
problem of a teen-ager choosing between 
values make of this an unusually significant 
story. It seems more mature in tone and 
more stark in the slice of life presented 
than does the usual teen-age novel. 


THE FABULOUS YEAR. By Elizabeth 
Ogilvie. Whittlesey. 1958. 323 pp. $3.00. 


The senior year of high school forms 
the frame for Cass’s developing maturity 
and awareness of life around her. Cass 
returns to school with new confidence 
because of her slimmed figure and her 
comfortable romance with a college fresh- 
man. She is sure that she will be chosen by 
the women’s honors group, the Calpurnias. 
Her heart goes out to a waif of a girl who 
is a newcomer to the school. Things do not 
run as smoothly as she had anticipated, but 
through the problems of the year, she 
comes to even greater maturity. While the 
story is a continuation of Blueberry Sum- 
mer and often depends on it, it is pleasantly 
complicated and should be rewarding 
reading. 
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SHADOWS INTO MIST. By Ellen Turn- 
gren. Longmans. 1958. 207 pp. $3.00. 
Writing out of her deep knowledge of 
Scandinavian immigrants, Ellen Turngren’s 
new book has subtlety of characterization 
and authenticity of background. Louisa 
Lund hires out to the Nils Enberg family 
to help support her family newly arrived in 
America. She soon falls in love and marries 
Nils. She faces a number of problems, 
among them getting along with her crot- 
chety mother-in-law. The young couple 
are the only Scandinavian settlers in their 
section of Minnesota and they are often 
taunted and must always fight to make their 
way. Nils is pig-headed and sullen when he 
doesn’t do things his own way. Louisa 
becomes the steadying influence in the sit- 
uation. The book is rich in local color and 
should appeal to older adolescent girls. 


APRIL HOUSE. By Vana Earle. Lothrop. 
1958. 136 pp. $2.75. 

April House is as charming as its title. 
Laid in New York City, it tells lightly of 
the love affair between Lee and Tony, 
young adults who are struggling to make 
enough money to marry. Tony is a young 
photographer and when the rent is raised 
on his studio, it is Lee who finds the 
charming little house behind an apartment 
building that can serve both as an apartment 
and a business for them. They christen it 
April House, and go through the strug- 
gles of young married people living on a 
small income. The book will serve as a 
good bridge between the teen-age romance 
and the adult novel for many girls. 


PARIS HAT. By Mary Cunningham. 
Funk. 1958. 182 pp. $2.95. 

The reader is dropped in on the large 
and complicated San Francisco family, and 
only slowly through the story figures out 
the situation exactly. Such a technique will 
offer difficulties to adolescent readers, but 
it also adds a feeling of reality to the 


story. Cathy Darfield is overjoyed by the 


attention of a young and erratic ballet 
star, Rex, and is willing to throw over her 
faithful boy friend and her whole way of 
life for him. The situation is further com- 
plicated by a number of brothers and sis- 
ters, a father who has been persuaded to 
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go on a vacation, and a mysterious young 
uncle who is momentarily expected to 
arrive. The story has more complications 
than does the average teen-age book and for 
that very reason may serve as a bridge to 
the reading of more adult novels. 


THE CHEECHAKO. By Robert Andrew 
Ames. Lothrop. 1958. 242 pp. $3.00. 

Rory Cavendish comes to gold rush 
Alaska in search of his father, who has been 
employed to build a railroad to the gold 
fields. Landing at Skagway, he toils labori- 
ously over the pass, and makes his way 
down waterways to Dawson City. The 
framework of the story, though slight, 
serves to hold together exploits i courage, 
adventure, and fortitude. But more than that 
it serves to show a picture of the people, 
good and bad, that were found in the 
mining camps. People like Mrs. Wade, the 
prim operator of the boarding house, and 
worn out Pa Britt leave a vivid impression 
on the'reader. The book seems a good ad- 
venture tale for junior high school boys. 
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AT A COST AS LOW AS | 
37¢ PER PUPIL* 
Tops the List of America's Reading 


Learning Aids Because of Its Proven 
Performance 


AVR 
RATEOMETER 


Teachers say: ,, | VERSATILE 
Best of its type AVR Rateometer fits into any read- 
ing improvement program. 


More con- 


venient" ° 
quiet"... "Flexi- 


Blew and’ ‘adapta 2. ACCURATE 
e . 


ate Lifetime electric motor provides 
increase — 70 to clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
wwe 3. STUDENT CENTERED 
RATEOMETER Requires minimum assistance. Stu- 
With manual and dents master its use in minutes. 
Each ony $35.00 4 EASY ON THE BUDGET® 
Actual classroom experience over a 


5 to 9 units 
5-year period shows that costs run 


ea. $31.50 
10 or more, as low as 37c per pupil. 


ea. $29.75 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY 
REFUNDED 


Send your orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
523 S. Plymouth Ct., Dept. Y810, Chicago 5, Illinois 
Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 
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SEE AMERICA'S GREAT MOTION PICTURES 
M-G-M's... JULIUS CAESAR 


and 


J. Arthur Rank's 
United Artists 


ROMEO AND JULIET 
READ THE FASCINATING PLAYS .. . 


freshly illustrated with action-packed pictures from 
these magnificent screen productions in— 


MARLON gRANDO 
JULIUS CAESAR 


Noble's Comparative Classic Series Net 
JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE QUEEN $1.92 
ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE BERGERAC 1. % 
Also 6 Other Titles 
MACBETH—-THE EMPEROR JONES $1.92 
HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE HORIZON | 1.92 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES—PRESENT AND 
PAST 1.92 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT AND PAST _ 1.92 
SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 1.92 
IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING’S 
HENCHMAN _ 1.92 
Write for Descriptive Circular EJ]. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc., 67 IRVING PLACE, New York 3, N. Y. 


A page of living history Free to W R I T ER S$ 
seeking a hook publisher 


Two fact-filled illustrated brochures re- 
veal the behind-the-scenes story of sub- 


aA S d f sidy publishing, and tell how to publish 
wor 0 your book, get 40% royalties, national 


p publicity, sales promotion and advertising. 
G | We publish every kind: of book, from the 
ane on little volume of verse and the first novel 
to the scholarly study and the critical 
essay. Our special academic imprint, 
By RICHARD Exposition—University Books, is reserved 
PARKER for deserving scholarly works. These 
: books reflect the high editorial standards 
Illustrated by WILLIAM FERGUSON and quality of design, printing and pro- 
duction which have won the acceptance 
HROUGH THE adventures of of libraries, schools, booksellers and 
Binna, a young Jute, the England critics. 
of the year 851 is vividly re-created. Your inquiries and manuscripts are in- 
Through Binna’s eyes we see the an- vited. An editorial report will be fur- 
cestors of present-day Britons at grips nished promptly without any obligation . 
with their life. A story of escape, de- to you. For detailed information and 
feat and victory. Teen ages. $3.50 copies of our free literature, please write 
to E. Charles Eckert, Editorial Dept. 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 


New York Exposition Press, 326 4th Ave., NY. 16 
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Meet the demand for 


better reading with © 


Reader’s Digest 
Educational Edition 


st- 


R eaders 


Current articles on current topics arouse 
interest in high school students; induce 
them to read, think, compare, contrast, 
conclude. 


A bound-in Student Guide is packed with 

stimulating but practical assignments 

— quizzes designed to improve reading 
its 


The Teaching Guide, bound into the 
Teacher’s Edition, contains usable lesson 
plans, study questions and answers. 


For more information write for Brochure EJ/10. 
READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Pleasantville, New York. 


TEACHING 
: 


THE THEME 
IS 


READING 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT HIGH SCHOOL READING. Pam- 
phlet containing four articles concerning the how and why of 
reading, reprinted from 1957-58 English Journals. Prepared by 
the National Conference on Research in English. 52 pages. $.50 
Stock No. R-16 


READING PROBLEMS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. Octo- 
ber, 1955, bulletin of the NASSP. Articles by leading teachers. 
125 pages. $1.50 Stock No. CO-1 


THEY WILL READ LITERATURE. A portfolio of 14 four-page 
leaflets, mainly reprints of popular English Journal articles. 
Stimulating, practical. $1.00 Stock No. P56-34 


READING OF SUPERIOR STUDENTS. Regular issue of the 
Illinois English Bulletin. A report on the Literature Examina- 
tion of the School and College Study of Admission with Ad- 
vanced Standing. 20 pages. $.25 Stock No. AP-16 


THE SELF-RELIANT INDIVIDUAL: A READING LIST. De- 
signed to help the student meet the world about him and, in turn, 
develop into a self-reliant individual. Prepared by the New York 
eerie of Curriculum Research. 57 pages. $.50 Stock 
No. -10 


BOOKS ABOUT OCCUPATIONS. A reading list for high school 
students published by Kansas University. Invaluable for help- 
ing your students develop their vocational objectives. 48 pages. 
$.40 Stock No. CO-7 

SAVE 10%—BUY ALL OF THE ABOVE ITEMS FOR SPECIAL 
PACKAGE PRICE OF $3.75. 
PLEASE ORDER BY THE SPECIAL STOCK No. HSR-1 


(Please include your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET « CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Books don’t interest him? 


For your slow learners, 
here is a unique English series 
for grades 7-12 — 


LIVING YOUR ENGLISH 
by Colton, Davis, and Hanshaw 


These textbook-workbooks 
e encourage your students to learn English and 
like it 
e bring good English within the reach of every 
teen-ager 
e rank high in motivaticn and readability 
Teacher’s Manuals, 
Answer Strips, 
Tests 
Answers to Tests 


D.C. Heath and Company 


Home Office: Boston 16 
Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, 
San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 
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